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LONGIANS’ ENGLISH GRASIMAR 


Edited by Grorcr J. Smirn, A. M., Ph D., member of the Board of Examiners, Depart 
ment of Education, New York City. 12mo. .343 pages. $0.65, net ; mailing price, $0.70. 


ANIMAL ACTIVITIES: A First Book in Zodlogy 


By, Natuanier 8S. Frencu, Ph. D., of the Roxbury High School, Boston, Mass. 12mo- 
282 pages, with illustrations. $1.20. 


LONGMANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL POETRY BOOK 
Edited by W. Peterson, LL.D. Crown 8vo, pages viii.-144. $0.50. 


LONGIIANS’ SENIOR SCHOOL POETRY BOOK 
Edited by W. Peterson, LL.D. Crown 8vo, pages xii.-276. $0.80. 


MECHANICS: Theoretical, Applied, and Experimental 


By W. W. F. Putven, Wh. Sc., M.1.M.E., A.M.I.C.E., author of ‘‘ Experimental Engi- 
neering,” etc. With 318 Diagrams and numerous Examples. Crown Svo. $1.50. 


LONGMANS ENGLISH CLASSICS 


NEW VOLUMES 
SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE 


Edited by Grorce Rick Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in 
Columbia University. Cloth, $0.50; boards, $0.40. 


MACAULAY’S (1) LIFE OF JOHNSON, (2) ESSAY ON ADDISON 


Edited by the Reverend Huser Gray Buenter, Hotchkiss School; and James GReENLEAF 
Croswe tt, Brearley School. Cloth, $0.50; boards, $0.40. 


IRVING’S LIFE OF GOLDSIITH 


Edited by Lewis B. Sempxe, M.A., Ph.D., Instructor in English, Brooklyn Commercial 
High School, New York. Cloth, $0.50; boards, $0.40. 


TENNYSON’S Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Passing of Arthur 


Edited by Sornie C. Harr, Associate Professor of Rhetoric in Wellesley College. 
Cloth, $0.50; boards, $0.40. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


91—93 Fifth Ave., New York 


14 Beacon St., Boston 















|FOR TEACHERS OF MUSIC | 


Lilie 


Important Announcement 


NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOL. MUSIC 


ees 19gos3s eee 


BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 
July 13°25.- July 27-Aug. 8. 


eo @.%6@ F A = U | = ¥ » J a Ag 
THOMAS TAPPER, HOLLIS E. DANN, 
EMORY P. RUSSELL, DANIEL GREGORY MASON, 
GRANT DRAKE, MRS. EMMA A. THOMA S, 


Offers a systematic and comprehensive course in the most approved 
methods of presenting music in public school classes. Circu- 
lars with detailed information sent to any address on request. 
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-+. PUBLISHERS... 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 
































PAUL BERCW’S SERIES FRI -<NC H | oe ra 
FOR ‘TEACHING b i, by Sch ool 
THE BEST PUBLISHED. ‘i Ceramics 
Simples Notions de Francais. Numerous illus. $ .75 ; Conjugasion des Verbs Francais, avec Exercises 
y in fe . i 2 F : PP er ee 50 | : : 
Livre des Enfants. Ulastrated. Cue. Deis kines % - i 12mo. Eee p ages $1 A large variety ee 
Le Second Livre desE nfants, Wlus, Cloth..... .75 | Contes et Nouvelles Modernés. Cloth............. 1,00 : 
La Langue Francaise, W2mo. Clot’ , 292 pages.. 1.25 | Short Selections for Translating English into ful models in color espe- 
La Langue Francaise. (Second Part.) Cloth.. 1.25 French. 39m@. CRD. . 6. cisccccccowscsccce 440 cially made to our order. 
Le Francais Pratique. W2mo. Cloth, 196 pages. 1.00 | Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged for G54 ie school collections 
Lectures Faciles Pour DE " is..... 1.00 school use. Paper, 60. cts.; cloth, 85 cts. y ‘ a: 
t Fuciles Pour L’ Etude du Francais 1001 us per, s jee single shices. Secerel 
Copies sent for examination. Complete catalogue of ag ae be . ‘id pac ked in cases. 
all French and other foreign books on application. P “— 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
; BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 














85iand 853 SIXTH AVENUE...-...--------+-- (Cor. 48th St.) NEW YORK 


MODIFIED SLANT PENS. 


The best pens that have been provided for this purpose are: 


No.702,N0.777 ESTERBROOK’S oS 


The smoothness and ease with which these pens write THE ESTERBROOK STEEL Pon (-Cou.4 3s... Shean o, 
make them a delight to teacher and scholar. 




















T a recent educational gathering, a gentleman took a lead 
pencil from his pocket and, showing it to the Dixon Represent: 
ative, said, “ Here is a pencil that I have had for twenty-five years. 
It almost took his breath away. Just think of it: that man had 

carried a lead pencil in his pocket for 25 years! but when it was explained 
that it was a Dixon PENCIL, the reason is apparent. He said he was afraid 
that he would not get another that was quite as good. Our representative 
assured him that the Dixon Company were making them even better than | 
they did 25 years ago. | 

We will be glad to show to any teachers that will send us 16 cents in | 
stamps that Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils now lead the world. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE (0, . . . Jersey City, N. J. 
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EKIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 


Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 





| 











Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 





N. E. A. 


Cottage City, Mass. 


For illustrated twenty-page booklet, 
giving full description of this famous 
summer resort, send 2-cent stamp to 


J. LEWIS WIGHTMAN, 
Cottage City, Mass. 


EUROPE te N. E. A. 


Convention combined by eafling July lith on 
the magnificent Cunarder “ Lucania,” 45- 
day Tour, $325.00. With Greece, $450.0. 
Send tor circu ar deserib- 
ing new kind of travel. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
200 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 




















HOTEL EMPIRE 


Telephone in Every Room. 
BROADWAY and 63d ST., N. Y. CITY. 
Rooms $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


From Grand Centra! From Fall River 
station take cars mark Bo tts take * Oth Ave. 
ed‘ Broadwayto Elevated Train to 
Fort Lee Ferry” and 59th St.,”’ from which 
Hotel Empirejis only 
one minute’s walk. 





reach Hote] Empire in 
seven minutes. 





The Restaurant of the Hotel Empire is noted for 
the excellence of its cuisine, its efficient service 
and moderate prices. 





A greater numberof | 
street car lines pass 
the Hotei Empire than 


Within ten minutes 
of all the theaters and 
any other hotel in the great department 
city. stores. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS EVERY EVENING. 





__—~— 


W. Johnson Quinn, Prop. 


Wanted at ‘Once, 


TEACHERS for rural and graded schools; 
$8.00 a week and upwards. 

Also, two teachers for the South; $400; 
Baptists preferred. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Send for booklet 





GILLOTT’S PENS 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E.F., 308, 603 E.F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript). 
For Semi-slant: Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. ze 
For Vertical Writing: Nos. 1045 (Verticula:), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 

GAMEATOTTE) GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900. "ter ven maker hast. 


TICULAR PEN/ 91 John Bt., New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoo, Sole Agent. 









HE CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL 
will hold a four weeks’ summer 
session, beginning June 29, 1903. 
| For circulars and other information, 
address ARNOLD TOMPKINS, 
Principal, Chicago Normal School. 











The University of Chicago 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The College of Education is for professional education of teachers for elementary, 
secondary, normal, and college work. 

Two General Courses mainly for non-departmental teachers; one, open to high- 
school graduates, leading to a diploma; the other, based upon two years college work, 
leading to a diploma and a degree in education. 

Eight Courses in Arts and Tecknology: Music; Manual Training; Speech and 
Oral Reading; Drawing and Painting; Modeling; Textiles; Household Arts... Two 
years each. Specific requirements for admission to these courses. 

Twelve Courses for Departmental Tezchers: Science; History; Languages, an- 
cient and modern; English Language and Literature; Mathematics. Two years courses 
based upon two years college work. These courses lead to the degree S.B., Ph.B., or 
A.B. About one-third of the work in all the courses is elective, 

Co'lege of Elucation open four quarters, twelve weeks each. Special provision 
for teachers in the Summer Quarter. Model School for observation. 

The Schoo! of Education also includes schools for children of the elementary and 
secondary periods. They are employed as schools of observation, inquiry, and practice, 
in connection with the’professional work. 


For circulars giving full details of courses, 


Address The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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UNIQUE IDEA 
NEWSPAPER 
IN 
FOR 
JOURNALISM 
SCHOOL USE 

















NOT AN ADDITIONAL STUDY, 
put ADDITIONAL STEAM POWER 
FOR THE PRESENT STUDIES 











Published Weekly. Beautifully Mlustrated. 
On the 2-cents-a-week plan, every one can afford one, 
Samples free. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher above the Fifth Grade who will give the paper a trial in her school 
there will be sent for five weeks free of charge as many copies of Tur Litrie 
Cnronicre as she has pupils; also free desk copy and booklet, ‘‘ Suggestions nthe Use 
of Current Events in Teaching.” ; 

Every course of study leaves something to the discretion of the teacher and if you 
will devote a little time during the week to the use of Tue Lirt_e Curonic ie in some of 
the various ways suggested, you will become as enthusiastic about it as other teachers 
who are now using it. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


New England Agents. 














Fast Train Service 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 





29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 


Boston & Maine Railroad. |Your Vacation... 


Where will you spend it? Why not join a select 


LOWEST RATES isi LAND OF EVANGEL INE, 


mantic 


-». NOVA SCOTIA?... 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s fa- 
mous poem. Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation 
land — full of trout, salmon, shad, pine woods, 
and ozone. The nights are invariably cool and 
the air bracing. The tired brain-worker builds 
up faster than in any land we have eyer visited. 
There are all the fascinations of a foreign tour 
including a taste of salt (only one night at sea). 
We shal! conduct two parties this season —one in 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis July and one in August — our tenth season. If 
. you are thinking of going to Nova Scotia, write 


AND ALL POINTS us. Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. Editor ‘‘ EDUCATION,” 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


BETWEEN 





FOR SALE, 
AT MODERATE TERMS, 


A flourishing and auccessful school in the Middle 
States. An unusual opportunity for an experienced 





Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any | teacher. Boarding and day pupils; college affill- 
principal ticket office of the Company. ations. Removal of Principal’s family, reason for 


selling. Will sell one-half interest, or the whole. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29.4 Beacon St. BOSTON, MASS. 





D, J. FLANDERS, 
Gen'l Pass. andTkt. Agt. BOSTON, 


Harvard Medical School. 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


June 29 — Aug. 1. 
Especially for Teachers. 
Address the Dean. 


University of Michigan— Summer Session 


July 1--August 14, 1903. 


Literary Department — 21 Professors, 21 Instruct 
ors, 109 Courses designed for Preparatory students, 
Undergraduates, Graduates, Teachers. boratory 
and Library facilities nu: excelled. Completed 
courses counted toward Graduation.. Tuition, $15. 
Board and Room, $3 to $5 per week. Picturesque and 
healthful location. Separate announcements fir 
work in Lawand Medicine. JOHN R. EFFINGER, 
Secretary, 730 E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN 


Summer Session, July 6--Aug. 14, 1903. 


Graduate and undergraduate courses (125) in 
Letters and Science; 45 instructors. Full Faculty 
and Laboratory courses in Engineering. 

For circulars, address THE REGISTRAR, 

MADISON, WIs. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF NATURE STUDY 


oe ae 44 
North Rehoboth, Mass., L:cust Grove Farm. 
From July 26 to August 29, 1903. 


Reached by electrics from Attleboro, Taunton, 
and Pawtucket. Combines science and recreation. 
Expert instructors on Plants, Birds, and Insects. 


TERMS 86 a Week, 


including board and instruction. Payments weekly 
IN ADVANCE. 
Only a limited number can be accommodated. 
For information address 


DEA. F. A. BLISS, Attleboro, Mass. 
R. F. D, No. 1. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


offers 83 courses of instruction In Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, English, German, French, Spanish, Russian, 
Public Speaking, History and Government, Eco 
nomics, Psychology, Education, Theory of Design, 
Drawing, Music, Mathematics, Surveying, Shop 
work, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Geog- 
raphy, and Physical Education. The courses are 
designed for teachers, but are open to all qualified 
men and women. July 6 to August 14, 1903. 
Reduced railway rates on account of the meeting of 
the National Educational Association in Boston. 
The announcement and detailed information will 
be sent on application to J. L. LOVE, 16 Univer- 
sity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


N, S. SHALER, Chairman. 

















SUMMER SESSION 
Cornell University, 


July 6 to August 15, 1903 
Including a Summer School of Geography 


98 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





a Emerson College of Oratory 


, Largest school of Oratory, Literature and 
Pedagogy in America, Suminer Session. 


, Ss For catalogue, address 
a Be Henry LAWRENCE Soutuwick, Dean, 


“Se Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Loston. 









NO HIGHER iINDORSEMENT. 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
New York High School of Commerce, 
And GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
‘“‘Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,’’ 
Revised 20th Century Edition now ready. 276 pp. $1.5") 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square. N. Y. 


‘SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 
For School Teachers 


$200.00 to $500.00 for 
Summer Work. 








We will employ a number of energeticgmen to 
represent us in their respective localities in the in 
terest of the Victor Mines of Sumpter, Oregon, one 
of the most promising mines in}the Sumpter gold 
fields. From $200.00 to $500.00 can easily be earned 
during vacation, selling Victor Stock. 

Liberal commission arrangements w be made 
with parties willing to work while oth lay. 
Address 





. M, . Idg.. 
G. M, ROCKWELL Co., Kernen ' 
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Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . ». $2.50 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more - « « $2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 x. 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 
Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subseribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 





AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . 
Both papers to one address, . . . . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
oA Beacun Street. 43 KE. 19th Screet. 378 Wabash Ave. 











EMERSON. 
Q wise man from the West who traveled East, 
{nd brought strange stars to light your Western 
lands; 
Among the urns American there stands 
Your urn of alabaster, not the least. 


You taught us that the West is not the whole, 
That the old East is needed by the West. 
You taught us the long lesson of the Best, 
You taught us that the body is not the soul. 
—Richard Le Gallienne, in May Success. 








EACH AND ALL. 


{Reprinted by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 


Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked clown 
Ot thee from the hill-top looking down; 

The heifer that lows in the upland farm, 
Kar-heard, lows not thine ear to charm; 

The sexton, tolling his bell at noon, 

Deems not that great Napoleon 

Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 

Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine height; 
Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent. 

All are needed by each one; 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 


I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 

[ brought him home, in his nest, at even; 
He sings the song, but it cheers not now, 
lor I did not bring home the river and sky; 
He sang to my ear,—they sang to my eye. 
The delicate shells lay on the shore; 

The bubbles of the latest wave 

Fresh pearls to their enamel gave, 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 

Greeted their safe escape to me. 

| wiped away the weeds and foam, 

I fetched my sea-born treasures home; 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 
Had left their beauty on the shore 

With the sun and the sand and tne wild uproar. 
The lover watched his graceful maid, 

As ’mid the virgin train she strayed, 

Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 

Was woven still by the snow-white choir. 
At last she came to his hermitage, 

Lile the bird from the woodlands to the cage;— 
The gay enchantment was undone, 

A gentle wife, but fairy none. 


Then I said, “I covet truth; 

Peauty is unripe childhood’s cheat; 

| leave it behind with the games of youth:” 
As I spoke, beneath my feet 

‘he ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 
Running over the club-moss burrs; 

| inhaled the violets breath; 

Around me stood the oaks and firs; 
Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground; 
Over me soared the eternal sky, 

I ull of light and of deity; 

Again I saw, again I heard, 

TI e rolling river, the morning bird; 

»eatity through my senses stole; 

| yielded myself to the perfect whole. 








State Superintenpent W, W. Srerson, Maine: 


1 
the 


e city tax-payer has as great a financial interest in 
education of the country school boy as has the 
br y's next door neighbor. The country boy often 
hnds his later home imthe city. His money value in 
new home is determined by his education. The 
makes its largest sales to those living in the 
try possessing the best education. In either 
e, the city is financially interested in the educa- 
n of all the children of the state and this warrants 
placing a larger proportion of the burden of sup- 
‘ting the schools upon the state. 


tre 


— 
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$1.00 a year. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON.—(VILZL) 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 


EMERSON THE MASTER OF LANGUAGES. 


A quiet hour with a volume of the Essays will not 
fail to suggest the thought of the exceeding richness 
of Mr. kmerson’s vocabulary. He uses words as 
lavishly as the Roman emperors flung coins among 
the acclaiming multitudes. In his wealth of lan- 
guage he stands well-nigh alone. Matthew Arnold 
—opulent as he is in his diction—falls far below him. 
Ruskin, perhaps, is his nearest peer. 

But it is not simply in the affluence of his lan- 





WN ys. EES NN 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


From ‘* American and British Authors.” Loaned through courtesy 
of F. V. trish. 


guage that he excels, but in his verbal grouping. 


Ife was a master in bringing words into such apt re- 


lationships as to make them ‘true thought-bearers. 
He follows no model in his construction of the sen- 
tence; it is purely his own. Quite frequently, one 
has to read the sentence over and over because of the 
originality of th® setting. But the re-perusal on'y 
makes more conspicuous the presence of a master’s 
hand. 

Without attempting anything like a complete 
measurement of Mr. Emerson’s literary style, there 
are some features of it that are decidedly interesting 
to observe and note. 

1. There is the use he repeatedly makes of the 





EMERSON’S GRAVE, SLEEPY HOLLOW. 

short sentence. Terseness is evidently a favorite 
with them. Conciseness in his case isan art. A 
dozen words are weighty with meaning. In his 
thought, tiny stones may make grand mosaics. 

But here let him spcak for himself: He is his own 
best commentary :— 

“The world globes itself in a drop of dew.” 

“Every advantage has its tax.” 

“T do not wish to expiate, but to live.” 

“Nothing is so fleeting as form.” re 

“Tf T know your sect, I anticipate your argument,” 

“Commit a crime, and the earth is made of glass.”’ 





“he parted water reunites behind our hand.” 

“The dice of God are always loaded.” 

“Life only avails, not the having lived.” 

“The thief steals from himself.” 

“It needs a divine man to exhibit anything divine.” 

“Greatness always appeals to the future.” 

‘Insist on yourself, never imitate.” 

“Out upon your guarded lips! Sew them up with 
pack-thread; do.” 

“Misunderstood! It is a right fool’s word.’’ 

2. He makes masterly use of adjectives. He is 
never at a loss for the qualifying word he wishes: 

lle speaks of “the concave sphere of the heavens,” 
and of “effulgent day-beams.” He alludes to “these 
accidental men and these stock heroes.” There is 
such a thing to him as “a pusillanimous desertion of 
our work,” and a ‘preposterous use of books.’ ‘There 
nay be “rigid names,” and “a fluid consciousness.” 
One may have an “aflirmative philosophy” and a ‘‘re- 
served wisdom”; a “spurious prudence” and an “‘un- 
seasonable economy.” Men may be no more than 
“parlor soldiers,” “city dolls,’ “leaning willows.”’ 
He advises us to “take our bloated nothingness out 
of the way of the divine circuits.” He speaks of 
“regal acts,” of.a “celestial latitude,” of a “grunting 


resistance.” “A nimble Tartar” is a telling com- 
bination. And he thinks slightingly of “books of 


tart, cathartic virtue.” 

3. In phrase-building, Mr. Emerson is also an 
expert. »Perhaps no other writer's phrases were 
more widely quoted than his. 

He tells us of “an inundation of eternal love.” 


He warns us against “the base estimate of the ™ 


market.” He counsels us not “to truck and higgle 
for a private good.” He sneers at “the idol of 
traveling,” and pities “the insanity of conceit.” Of 
the man who sees the sensual allugement without 
seeing the sensual hurt, he says: ‘““He sees the mer- 
maid’s head, but not the dragon’s tail.” He bids us 
try to “re-create that beautiful yesterday.” He as- 
sures us that “no institution will be better than the 
institutor.” He speaks of the plays of children as 
nonsense, “but very educative nonsense,’’—a phrase 
that appeals most strongly to every kindergartner. 

4. Mr. Emerson seems to have indulged a fond- 
ness for alliterations. But while he uses them, like 
every judicious writer he uses them sparingly. 
Alliteration may easily ‘become mechanical but it 
never became such with him. Has alliterations are 
always well-chosen, graceful, forceful, as when he 
speaks of 

“Gliding ghostlike through the world.” 

“The fop of the fields is no better than his brother 
on Broadway.” 

“Whatever does not concern us, is concealed from 
us.” 

“The quality of the imagination is to flow, and 
not to freeze.” 

“T have seen the softness of the summer clouds 
floating feathery overhead.” 

“Fach prophet comes presently to identify himself 
with his thought, it helps him with the peopl, 
as it gives pungency and publicity to his words.” 

“After every foolish day we sleep off the fumes and 
furies of its hours.” 

“To chant the cherus of the moral law.” 

“Each person, inflamed to the fury of personality, 
would conquer all things to his poor crotchet.” 

“We think our civilization near its meridian; but 
we are yet only at the cock-crowing and the morn- 
ing star.” 

“The rabid democrat, as soon as he is senator and 
rich man, has ripened beyond possibility of sincere 
radicalism, and unless he can resist the sun, he must 
be conservative the remainder of his days.” 

“We know who is benevolent, by quite other means 
than the amount of subscription to sowp-socictics.” 

“Fashion—the most fantastic and frivo'ous, the 
most feared and followed.” 

“Tt is only country which came to town day before 


yesterday, that is city and court to-day.” 


<i s 
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THE TEACHER. 





A Most Honorasie anv Important Cattinc—Its Triazs, 
TRIUMPHS, AND REQUIREMENTS—THE STRENGTH OF THE 
NATION 18 IN THE Scuoo.ts or Its PEorp.e. 


By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. 


If the good of a thing is to be reckoned by what 
it does, or by what it can do, then the profession of 
teaching is the most honorable, the most responsible, 
and the most truly successful of all human callings. 

The beginning of civilization was the primary 
school of knowledge. The teacher began when 
human life began, and Nature and education have to- 
gether titled the teacher Progression’s Leader- 
Superlative. 

Probably ninety per cent. of teachers, college in- 
structors excepted, are women. Comparatively few 
teachers, including our professors and eminent edu- 
cators, receive more than a moderate income, and 
men with present or prospective families to support, 
and selfishly desirous of enjoying the physical luxu- 
ries of life, eagerly shun any calling which offers 
limited remuneration. 

Men are no less self-sacrificing than are women. 
There is no real mental difference between the male 
and female mind. Environment and conditions may 
produce an apparent distinction. The majority of 
men are incumbered, that is, they have others to sup- 
port. ‘The majority of women are free, consequently, 
a few hundred dollars a year will give the unattached 
woman as much comfort as two or three times that 
amount could present to the rank and file of men. 
Man makes a worldly sacrifice if he chooses duty’s 
calling instead of the callmg of comfort. Woman 
Woman can afford to work 
cheaper than can man under present conditions. 
Woman, then, not because she is better fitted to teach 


makes less sacrifice. 


than is man, but because of the present state of so- 
ciety, takes up teaching and furnishes the vast 
majority of our instructors. 

Comparatively few men are what might be called 
general teachers, the few male teachers giving their 
time to several,classes, mstructing these classes in 
one or more studies or aris. 

There is quite a number of female specialists, but 
the majority of women teachers are what is known 
as “regular” or “general” teachers, in command of 
some one class, teaching the members of that clas; 
substantially all of the studies they take up, except 
where a special teacher is employed to instruct in 
more branches. 

The strength of the 
than in the homes of The influence of 
the to do with the progress of 
civilization, more to do with the building of charac- 


one or 
nation is more in its schools 
its people. 
teacher has more 
ter, more to do with the present, more to do with tie 
future than any other intellectual factor. 

The school is a greater factor than is the home in 
the development of the young, and many of our boys 
and girls owe far more to the school, and the teacl er 
is the school, than to anybody else, than to anything 
else, parents not excepted. | 

The child’s first view of real life is from within 
the schoolroom. There he begins to realize what he 
is, What there is, what there has what 
From ihe home, and I am talking of 
the average home, and the general home must be 
judged by its average, there is little opportunity for 
the child to embrace: the great principles of living. 

The teach r introduces the chi'd to life. The 
foundation of which is 


absolutely necessary for any growth, that whieh is the 


been, and 
there may he. 


the child’s education, thad 


commencement of all growth, begins in the school. 
The more actual 
living hold upon the child, than hag the child’s home 


or anything else that the child comes in contact with. 


schoo! has a stronger influence. a 


The sehool is compcsite; the teacher represents, 


with some degree of correctness, the great standar | 
The and 


trained for his work; he is a part of a great educa- 


principles of life. teacher is educated 
tional body, and a reflector and a distributer of es- 
tablished policy. 

The parent is an individual; he is sekdom trained 
to perform the functions of parentage; he brings up 
his ehild as he wills, subject to hie concert, his kn rwl- 
edge, his lack of knowledge, and that part of the law 


which dares invade his home-castle. He is substan- 


tially in complete control of his child. So long as 
he does not violate law, or does not appear to break 
the law, he may do as he pleases with his child; he 
may give it advantages or disadvantages; he may 
properly nourish it or slowly starve it. 

A partly civilized law or custom has magnified 
parental rights, and has given to the parent powers 
which no individual has a right to assume and exer- 
cise, and which no parent fit to live ever takes ad- 
vantage of; but as the majority of human beings ere 
selfish, conceited, and ignorant, and lack discipline 
and training, the general parent is seldom competent 
io individually manage or rear his children, and the 
exercise of this legal despotism is the greatest 
stumbling block in the progress of progression. 

The teacher, whether or not he is indiv:dually 
better than is the parent, is not allowed to fully fol- 
low his own right or wrong ideas; he must teach the 
child as the great universal board of education elects. 
He is an agent of a system, perhaps an imperfect sys- 
tem, but, at any rate, a system as perfect as is within 
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the limits of present human capacity. He is but the 
agent of that system, and though he may diverge 
from it at times, in the main he obeys its commands. 

Neither the individual parent nor the compo-ite 
teacher is perfect, but organized imperfection, str-y- 
ing for perfection, is far greater, grander, and safer 
than individual ignorance at a startdstill. 

Many teachers unfortunately do not realize the 
height, the depth, the length, and the breadth of 
their eternal responsibility, for their responsibility 
is for everlasting. 

lew teachers receive from the parent half the co- 
operation and support they deserve, and which would 
incalculable aid to them. On the contrary, 
many a parent at home, in willfulness, conceit, or 


e of 


ignorance, counteracts the work of the school. 

From a financial pomt of view, teaching can 
hardly be called a remunerative profession. Com- 
paratively few teachers earn more than a livelihood; 
a lesser number obtain a competency; and none of 
them, unless they be owners of an institution, ever 
hecome rich from the income of their labors. 

Some teachers, particularly imstructors in the 
higher branches, are authors of text-books, the sale 
of which materially adds to their incomes. 

A good teacher is reasonably sure of a living, pro- 
vided he does not carry too heavy a family expense; 
hut the profession does not offer financial premiums, 
so 0 speak, and no money-worshipper wants to 
teach, and it is a very good thing that he does not, 
for no purely money-getter is sufficiently intelligent 
or broad enough to properly instruct the young. 

The profession of edueator or teacher belongs to 
the noblest class of men and women,—those of the 
highest aspirations, seekers of the truest suceess, pos- 
sessors of the best brand of character. 

The teacher is honored and respected, but as a 
class he does not receive half the honor, and respect, 
and remuneration he deserves. 

The profession should be recognized more than i 
is. It should be publicly lifted on to a higher plane. 
It should be 
itself. Every effort ought to be made by nation, 


given greater opportunity {oO perfect 


| Continued on page 329.) 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


BY E. 0. LYTE, MILLERSVILLE, PA. 


AT LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 1899. 


The National Educational Assoe‘ation is like a 
university with affiliated colleges; it is a great aso- 
ciation with affiliated asseciations, each to some ex- 
tent dependent upon and recognizing. the centra| 
organization, and each acting independently within 
the limits which the written constitution and the 
unwritten law of tradition allow. At least, this sug- 
gests the relation between the N. E. A. and its de- 
partments at the Los Angeles meeting. The pro- 

















NORUMBEGA TOWER. 


grams of the general meeting are in the hands of the 
president, who, of course, seeks help wherever he can 
get it, but who must finally decide upon the subjects 
to be placed on the program, and the men to discuss 
these subjects. Of the difficulties encounterd in pre- 
paring a program for the Los Angeles meeting on 
account of its distance from the Kas', I need not now 
speak. The president intended to have the entire 
meeting, so far as it was under his control, devoted 
to the broad subject of pwhlic education; but this 
plan was to some extent modified for excellent rea- 
Of the merits cf the program, in spite of 
what seemed to be difficulties in the way, the large 
volume speaks in no uncertain terms. ‘The general 
sessions afforded no time for general discussion. It 
was, and is, the opinion of the presiding officer cf 
that meeting that the department meetings present 
abundant opportunities for extemporaneous remarks, 


sons, 


and that the general sessions should be reserved for 
the solidest work of the solidest men that are pre- 
pared to present up-to-date papers. Most men wr-{e 
hetter than they speak, at least what they write lives 
With this thought in mind the presiting 
officer made no provision for the discussion of papers 


longer. 


at the general sessions. 

There were eight sessions of the general asso7ia- 
tion. On the afterncon of the first day the ad- 
dresses of welcome and the responses to the address s 
were heard, and the president delivered the annwil 
presidential address. 
the president’s address in the afternoon: rather than 
the evening, was followed the next year at the inter 


The innovation of presenting 


esting meeting at Charleston, but it has since fallea 
into “innocuous desuetude.” It strikes me, however, 
that this is not an inappropriate place for the presi 
dent’s address, which is really a part of the opening 
exercises of the convention. Ome session was give.) 
to “Public Education in Our New Possessions,” an 
other to ‘Moral and Religious Instruction in the 
Public Schools,” another to “Tligher Educaton in 
its Relation to Public School Work,” one to “Kduea- 
Progress and Outlook,” another to “Eduei- 
tional Journalism,” ete. Many of the papers pre 
sented were of permanent value. 


tional 


These papers, com 
bined with the reports of the department meetings 
and the three great reports from committees, namely, 
the report of the Committee on the Relation of Puw- 
lic Laibraries to Publie Schools. the repor' of the 


Committee on Normal Schools, and the report of the 
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committee on College Entrance Requiremen‘s, make 
he volume one of the most valuable, as well as the 
irgest of the volumes of the proceedings issued by 
ve National Educational Association. 
‘The meeting at Los Angeles was in all respects a 
_presentative meeting. Persons from all par.s of 
i 
ur great country appeared on the program. The 
iiendance was large, and the inspiration reee:ved 
rom the gather.ng has Leen felt everywhere. 


Of the reception given to the Association by the 


vcople of the West, and especially of Los Angeles, 
oo much cannot be said. Let me quote from the re- 
irks upon this swhject which I made at the close of 
» last session of the convention: “Words utterly 
‘il to tell fully how delightcd we have been wit! 
» cordiality with which we were met as we de- 
nded upon this city from the Rockies, from the 
reat Middle West, from the Atlanitic’s rock-bound 
it, from the St. Lawrence, and from the Rio 
‘ande. Lam sure that you do not fully realize 
wy kind you have becn to us, and how much you 
ive aided in making this mecting a sucecss. The 
winory of this visit to your charming city, of your 
-unshine and perfect weather, of your fruits and 
lawers, of your open-hearted, refined, cultured hos- 
pitality, Will remain with us as a delightful reco lec- 
mn long after this beautiful southland has passed 
mn our vision. It will not be uninteres.ang for you 
io know that the enrollment at ‘this meeting is 
the largest in the history of this association, and 
ihat every one of the multitude which has crosse1 
the borders of this golden state ‘has fallen in love 
with it. T can only wish that the influence of thi; 
ceting fer good may be as deep as the memory cf 
its pleasures, and that the good 
iveles and vicinity will think of us in days to come 
with somewhat of ‘the same pleasure with whi h we 
Wl think of them.” 
| have not the space to speak in detail of the 
eparations made by the city of Los Angeles fcr 
reception, of the activity and energy displayel 


people of Los 


by the school mem of the Pacific ccast, of the faci i- 
afforded by the railroads of the West, and the 
uniform courtesy of the railroad officials, of the op- 
ortunities for sight seeing, which form a part of 

1 great gathering. 

While the Los Angeles meeting had the larg st en- 
rollment of any meeting in the history of the N. KE. 
\., it is believed and hoped that the coming meeling 
it Boston will set a new record for attendance. Let 
us all unite to swell the enrollment to at least 25,000. 
(reat meetings are a great benefit to our prof: ssiona 
ind our country. 





STUDY. 


CHILD 





| Listener in Boston ‘Transcript. | 


\t last we begin to sense the point in all this 
child study at Worcester; there is very deep social 
ind political purpose in child study, it appears—the 
sathering of material and demonstration of law and 
principle worth all the talk on it which has been 
| Child study is in reality a study 

| the race in its larger characteristics and more 
veneral and nations, no 
than individuals, need the inspiration of the child,” 
ivs this great pedagogical seminary paper. “It is 
rough this only that they shall enter the democracy 
! carth, which is destined to be the complete fulfil- 
cnt of the dream shadowed forth in a monarchical 
cas ‘the kingdom of heaven.’ When the final ac- 
mnt to be written, it may turn out that 
lure, in answering the question, ‘Who is greate t 
ong you? has taken one of the child-like peoples, 
hom the strenuous apostles of modern civilization 
Tect to despise, and ‘set it in the midst of them.’ 
Ve deceive ourselves utterly if we think she is going 
the raee-children to They wll 
cr he the bases of her great alchemie processes by 
hich man’s seeming dross is turned to gold. Like 
¢ individual children they are the essentially and 
lly human beings, whose lines of evolution, 
nded as they began, would mean the full deve'op- 
ent of all human possibilities. Of them we can 
\Y, a8 was said of the individual child, ‘Whoso shall 


ieard of late years. 


tendencies. “Races less 


comes 


the void. 


ay ‘ 
Cs] 


cause one of these to stumble it is profitable for him 
that a great millstone should be hanged about his 
The curse upon these who ill-treat the childlike 
races is identical with that visited upon the deceivers 
and abusers of the individual child. There is a ‘ery’ 
of the child-like races as well as a ‘ery of the ehil- 


street. 


the corner of Independence avenue and Franklin 
The spot is marked by a cairn. 

Peter Butler House—Home of “Dorothy Q.,” on 
Hancock street. Electric cars on Neponset main 


line pass the place. 


Take 


Virst railroad in America—West Quincey. 


dren.” The fate of the national and that of the in- electric cars for West Quincy and get off at depot. 


dividual oppressor are one. 
cause to remember that 


Both shall have good 


‘the child’s sob curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath.’” 








HISTORICAL PLACES IN QUINCY. 





Birthplace of Presidents John and John Qu ney 
Adams—corner of frankln strcet and Independen:e 
loetric on the Braintree line pass 
beth houses. 

Later residence of Jchn and John Quincy Adams 
and Adams Library—Adams strcet. 


avenue, Cal's 


Electric 
for Wollaston pass very near to the place. 

Burial place of John and John Quincy Adams— 
Beneath the portico of the First church, dircet'y op- 
posite City hall, in City Hall square. 

Birthplace of John Hancock—On the spot now 
occupied by the Adams Academy on Hancock stre*t. 
Flectric cars on Neponset main line pass the spot. 


cars 


“Merry Mount” where Cap‘a‘n Moxton hell. the 


Maypole dances which caused Myles Standich t) 





Bunker Hill quarry is also nearby. 

Supposed first iron forge in America—Off Cr.seent 
street, West Quincy, on banks of Furnace Broo 
near Hall cemetery. (Note—The location of the 
first iron works is a matter of dispuie among histo- 
rians. Some give Braintree the honor, ethers claim 
it for Lynn, and others for West Quincey.) 

Ilanceck cemetery—Adjoining City hall. In this 
cemciery are buried the remains of many well-known 
people, including Leonard Iloar, M. D., third presi- 
dent of Llarvard College, many of the Adams family, 
Rev. John Hancock (the father of John Hanco_k), 
Fdmund Quincey, Josiah Quincy, Jr., Rev. Peter 
Whitney. The oldest headstone in the cemetery 
hears the date of December 10, 1666. The head- 
stones in this cemetery abound with quaint inscrip- 
tions and elegiae lines, and it is well worth the while 
to pay a visit here. 

Landing places of Myles Standish—At Squantum. 
IMectric cars for Squantum run close to the place. 
A cairn stands on the hill overlooking the spot. 


OUR EDUUATIONAL WORK. 








THE ADAMS HOUSES. 


%? 


[From “Freese’s Historic Houses and Spots,” used 
through the courtesy of Ginn & Co. 

The house at the right was the birthplace of John 
Adams: built in 1681. Owned and occupied by Adams 
Chapter, Daughters of the Revolution. 

House at the left was built in 1716. Here John Adams 
prought his bride, Abigail Smith. Here she lived alone 
during the Revolution, overseeing the farm and writing 
her famous letters. In 1896 the Quincy Historical soci- 
ety took possession and have restored the house and 
erounds to their primitive condition. Many interesting 
relics have been placed here, by the Adams family. ] 


come from Plymouth with his army to arrost Mor- 
ton-—On the present John Quiney Adams farm on 
Sen street. Eleetrie cars for Houghs Neck pass the 
farm. 
Site of the Ann Hutchinson farm—Wollaston 
Ileizhts on Beale street. Electric cars for Wollaston 
pass the spot which is marked by a bronze tablet. 
Ponn’s Hill—Where Abigail Adams and hr son, 








HOUSE OF “DOROTHY Q.” 


[Dates back to the Revolution. Home of Dorothy 
Quincy and has a room with paper put on at her mar- 
riage. The house is kept as a historical exhibit. ] 


Tohn Quiney Adams, watched the battle of Bunker 
Ilill. Take Braintree line electrics and get off at 








BY WALTER J. 


BALLARD. 


“The great question of the hour is no! 
whether we shall educate the nceg:o, but 
whether we shall educate the white 
people in North Carolina. The negro ‘s 
going to be educated. Our people need 
not trouble themeelves about this m tt. er. 
I would to God that man 
speak adequately the word which shoul | 
force into the schools the white ch’ldren 
of North Carolina. I count him an 
enemy of his race who lessens the attend- 


ance upon the schools by discussing in 


SOTe cold 


this hour the propriety of educating the 
negro. The great and — uppermoxt question 
among us is the education of the whites. Let us 


not trip over the negro, but, realizing that he is 
among us to stay, and that he is a part of us and a 
part of the assets of the state, let us make him what 
he ought to be if we can, and if we cannot, do not 
let us fail to.make of the white man what he ought 
to be and what he can be.”—-Governor Aveock of 
North Carolina. ; 

The committee on education of the Massachusetts 
Legislature has recommended appropriations as fol- 
lows: Lowell Textile school, $30,000: New Bedford 
school, $20,000, and for the school in Fall River, 
$18,000, 

“Our school system, with its vast expenditures, is 
inculeating a love for home and a respect for our in- 
stitutions, and is giving to us types of American 
citizenship which are at once ihe glory and strength 
of our republic.”—Governor Odell of New York. 

The the Mil- 
waukee school—have five courses of study. A one- 


Wisconsin normal schools—except 
year common school course, a one-year professional 
course, a two years’ elementary course, a four years’ 
Knglish course, a four years’ Latin (or German) 
course. Thus every need of the public schools is 
met, 

One-third of the students in denominationai see- 
ondary schools of the United States are in Roman 
Catholic institutions. 

lorty-six per cent. of the teachers employed in the 
publie schools of Massachusetts last year were trained 
in normal schools. the 
13,905 teachers had been specially trained for ‘the 


In other words, 6.489 of 


work in which they were engaged. 

There are in Japan twenty-eight natives of the 
country who have been students at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and several of them have recently 
met in Tokio and formed an alumni association. 
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THE NEW MANUAL TRAINING.—(IV.) 


BY W. A. BALDWIN, 
Principal State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 


If we agree that physical training of the kind de- 
scribed is needed for proper physical and moral de- 
velopment, let us consider what industrial training 
has to offer. 

Since the days of Pestalozzi and Froebel, leading 
educators have more and more recognized the prin- 
ciples which they taught. One of the most important 
of these principles is that the child can grow only 
through his own self activity. Industrial trainirg 
was the basis for all of the best work which was done 
at Neuhof, at Stanz, and at Yverdun. Some of the 
most suggestive things in all of the writings of 
Pestalozzi may be found in Leonard and Gertrude, 
where he pictures Gertrude as a teacher of her own 
children. 

“The children all helped wash the dishes, and 
then seated themselves in their customary places b2- 
fore their work. . . . First the children sang their 
morning hymns, and then Gertrude read a chipter 
of the Bille aloud, which tihey repeated af.er her 
while they were spinning, rehearsing the most in- 
structive passages until they knew them by heart. 
In the meantime, the oldest girl had been making 
the children’s beds in the adjoining room, and th: 
visitors noticed through the open door that she 
silently repeated what the others were reciting. 
When this task was completed, she went into the 
garden and returned with vegetables for dinner, 
which she cleaned while repeating Bible vers-s with 
the rest. ... 

“Whenever Gertrude saw that anything was amiss 
with the wheels or cotton, she rose from her work, 
and put it in order. The smallest children, who 
were not old enough to spin, picked over the cotton 
for carding, with a skill which excited the admiration 
of the visitors. 

“Although Gertrude thus exerte] herself to de- 
velop very early the manual dexterity of her chil- 
dren, she was in no haste for them to leirn to real 
and write. The result of her system was that 
each child was skilful, intelligent, and active to the 
full extent that its age and development allowed. 

The instruction she gave them in the rudiments of 
arithmetic was intimately connected with the real ties 
"+. See 

“All that Gertrude’s children knew, they knew s9 
thoroughly that they were able to teach it to the 
younger ones; and this they often begged permission 
to do.” 

Froebel, imvbued with the spirit of Pestalozzi, wen 
a step further and said that the child must be 
only a doer but a creator. 


mot 
He also said:— 

“Every child. b y, and youth, whatever his condi- 
tion or position *1 life, should devote daily at l-ast 
one or two hon 0 some serious activity in the pro- 

definite external piece of work. 
1 and by work, through and from 
the most Impressive and intelligible, 
continuously and intensely progressive, 
both in themselves and in their effect on the learner. 

.. The demestic and scholastic .education of 


duction of s 
throu’ 
life, are by f 1 


Lessons 


aml most 
our 
time leads children to indolence and laziness: a vast 
amount of human unde- 
| It would be a most wholesome 


power thereby remains 


veloped and is lost. 
arrangement in schools to establish actual wi rking 
hours similar to the existing study hours; and it wil 
surely come to this.” 

Now we all with one accord accept this doctri ve 
of a doing child, and vet what do we allow him to do 


in the grammar and high school grades? As so n 
as we can get our hands upon him we bott!e him up 
and put in the stopper until schoo! is dismissed. As 


has been suggested, all of our school furnishings are 
arranged for physical repression instead of expres- 
sion. And yet there is a brighter side. 

“We have but to compare the schools of to-day 
with those which existed a short time ago to notice 
what transformations have come about in the lowest 
primary schools and in the scientific departments of 
the colleges. In the near future we shall, I believe. 
see as great changes in the grammar and high 


school grades, In fact the movement is already 


well under way. Already many of these schools 
have introduced cooking, sewing, wood work, and 
kindred subjects with laboratory work in the sciences, 
and are giving considerable time to physical training. 
It remains to connect these more closely with the 
life of the child, and to base the other school work 
upon them. 

Now comes the question which is troub‘ing the 
most of us. How is this to be done? The problem 
is not one which can be worked out by any one schol 
alone. We need first to realize that we have the 
problem, and then each needs to attack it in his own 
way, for his own locality. 


A discussion of the kind of work attempted, and 


the results obtained in various places, ought to help 
toward a right solution of the problem. 

It seems to me that such work as is now being 
done at Hampton and Tuskegee should be full of 
suggestions for us. Booker T. Washington is right 
when he says :-— 

“T don’t believe it is right to teach people every- 
thing in heaven and earth and keep from them the 
knowledge of the means by which they earn their 
living. When we said we were going to put up cur 
own buildings there were objections, and it was mur- 
mured that such a course could not be pursued with 
success, but we kept on teaching everything in ¢e-n- 
nection with the construction of the buildings. The 
students had the experience of making the siructures 
and we had the structures also. : 

Out of our industries we have taught our people 
dignity and Christianizing power of laboring with 
the hands. W must put dignity and ski'l into a'l 
forms of labor, and teach the negro to do things as 
well as they can be done. We are trying at the same 
time to lift labor up out of drudgery.” 

We do well to study such schools at Abbotsholme 
Derbyshire, England, where the work of the day i; 
divided into three parts: (1) the morning devoted to 
class work indoors; (2) the afternoon, to phys:cal and 
manual work out of doors; (3) the evening to music, 
poetry, art, and social recreation. 

The new textile schoo's, like the one at Lowell, 
may furnish many suggestions. Here are acres of 
fleor space for machinery, so that the student may 
get his fundamental knowledge through part cipa- 
tion. 

I have received much insp‘ration from visi‘ing the 
School for the Blind in Philadelphia, where the 
students spend the hours from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m., 
except for for lunch, in working, 
studying, and in physical exercises. The wonde-ful 


a shori period 
transformation which comes about in these children 
in a few vears is cause for much admirat‘on for their 
system of training. 

As one visits such schools as have been mentioned, 
he is impressed with the unanimity of the opinions 
of the principals regarding the value of the work. 
Quick 


says “The old education had one object, and that 


Ilere we see exemplified the new education. 


was learning. Man was a being who learnt and re- 
membered. ... The New Education treats the 
human being not so much as a learner as a doer and 
creator.” 

The reader will have noticed that the schools to 
attention called are all private 

There are many reasons why it is easier to 
But if the 
public schools cannot lead in this matter, they must 
strive to face in the same direction. That is just 
what we are attempting to do at Hyannis. We are 
getting suggestions from all directions, and trying 
various lines of work which seem ‘to us well adapted 
to the children of this loeality, and appropriate for 
the public schools of Massachusetts. 


which has been 
} ] 
schools. 


work out this problem in such schools. 


We are introlucing the various forms of indus- 
try mentioned in a former article, such as gardening, 
At certain hours of the 
day one might pass through our training school, and 


hasketry, household work. 


find it a veritable manufactory, with every chi'd a' 
work. | 

During most of the day, the school appears like 
any other public school, except that if one stops to 
listen to the finds that 


form of industrial work. 


lessons hye much of it is ecor- 
related with some 
It seems to me that the public schools should 


commence earlier and close later; that the children 


should be kept tied down to their desks for only a 
short period at one-time; that such periods should b> 
followed by manual labor and games; and that at 
some time during the day, when the sun is sh‘ning, 
the class should be out of doors, either working in a 
garden, going to a park, or playing healthful games. 
With the introduction of more games into our phys- 
ical training work, and of more industrial work 
properly correlated with the ordinary school sub- 
jects, there must come great changes in the physical 
condition and great improvement in the whole char- 
acter of the work in the public schools. 








AUTHORS IN SCHOOL.—(XVTL.) 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Born, Laleham, Eng., December 24, 1822. 
Graduate of Oxford, 1845. 
British School Inspector, 1851. 
Died at Liverpool, April 15, 1888. 

lord Beaconsfield once said that “Matthew 
Arnold was the only living Englishman who had be- 
come a classic during his lifetime.” 

Mr. Arnold was the eldest son of the famous Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, so long the head-master of the 
school at Rugby. Upon the death of his father he 
was appointed master of this noted school, but was 
soon made inspector of schools for England, a posi- 
tion that he held to the close of his life. 

While a student at Oxford, he wrote a poem— 
“Alaric at Rome”’—that gained for him the prize. 
Some years afterwards, he was appointed professor 
of poetry at Oxford, and filled that chair for several 
years. Oxford, subsequently gave him the degree of 
D.C. L. 

As school commissioner he traveled extensively in 
Europe, visiting all the educational centres, and com- 
ing into contact with all the eminent continental 
educators. 

He also made two visits to the United Stat-s, 
lecturing in all the larger cities, and afterwards pub- 
lishing his impressions in a volume entitled 
“Civilization in America.” His American lectures 
were well received by many, but in some instances 
were unsparingly criticised by the public prints. 
Mr. Arnold was prejudiced against America before 
he visited it, and his attitude awakened no little hos- 
tility. Yet his eminent literary ability was cheer- 
fully recognized. In chaste diction, pictorial vivid- 
ness, and tender pathos he was unquestionably a 
master. 

Several volumes of his poems have been published, 
and all are of high merit: Beside his prize poen, 
‘‘Alaric at Rome,” may be mentioned “The Strayed 
Reveller,”’ “The Forsaken Merman,” and “Mycer- 
inus.” “Balder Dead” is a thrilling Norse poem. 
Some of the songs of Callicles, the harp-player, in 
“Empedocles,” are exquisitely beautiful, while the 
third canto in “Tristram and Iseult” is a masterpiece 
of descriptive poetry. 

$v 1870, Mr. Arnold had ceased poetical writing, 
and had become a noted essayist and critic. Prob- 
ably his finest essay is on “Heine.” His critiques 
brought him both great renown and adverse criti- 
cism. No popular favorite was safe from his attacks, 
though these were never personal so much as liter- 
arv. Macaulay, Tennyson, and Thackeray were 
rather sharply dealt with, as was also Carlyle. 

He became also a self-appointed censor of public 
morals, and read his countrymen some distasteful 
lessons, which were keenly retaliated. Some of his 
phrases were especially seized upon, as that of 
“sweetness and light,” which he. advocated as essen- 
tial to perfect character. He was rather inclined to 
be fastidions, and it was a common thing for him to 
be stvled “The apostle of sweetness and light.” But 
apart from the personal feeling aroused, Mr. Arnold’s 
“Fssays” are among the finest productions in poli- 
tical and social criticism that appeared in our time. 

As a sample of the graceful diction of this author, 
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‘he following brief selection from his essay on Homer 
may be given:— 

“Tlomer has not only the English vigor, he has 
also the Greek grace. . . . Homer’s grandeur is not 
‘ho mixed and turbid grandeur of the great poets of 
‘) North, of the authors of Othello and Faust; it is 
, perfect, a lovely grandeur. Certainly his poctry 
jae all the energy and power of the poetry of our 
ruder Gimates; but it has, besides, the pure lines of 
ay Tonian horizon, and the liquid clearness of an 
lonian sky.” 








RECENT SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN VER. 
MONT. 

Among the ten acts relating to public instruction 
passed by the General Assembly at its last session, 
perhaps the most important and progressive act is the 
one relating to secondary instruction. Previously, under 
the laws of the state, provisions were made so that from 
one-half to three-quarters of the school population could 
receive the privilege of free high school instruction. The 
new act requires all towns in the state to maintain high 
schools, or to pay the tuition of pupils qualified and 
making application in existing high schools or academies 
within the town, orto pay tuitions for instruction in 
secondary schools outside the town. This law provides 
for a reimbursement of a part or all of the tuitions thus 
paid by the state to towns raising certain tax rates for 
the support of schools. The law further, by defining a 
high school, determines its standard and makes provi- 
sions for carrying the law into effect. For the first time 
in this state, any boy or girl, no matter where he or she 
lives, is legally entitled to the advantages of high school 
instruction. 

Another important, and somewhat experimental, enact- 
ment was a law providing for the special distribution of 
about one-eighth of eight per cent. state school tax, “in 
order to equalize taxation and afford equal school privi- 
leges as nearly as possible.” The distribution is made 
by a commission, consisting of the state treasurer, state 
superintendent of schools, and an examiner of teachers. 
No town can receive any portion of this money unless it 
raises at least fifty cents on the dollar of its grand list 
for school purposes. The object of the act is an attempt 
to lessen the existing inequalities of school privileges and 
taxation. 

For the first time, an annual appropriation of $200 was 
made for defraying the expenses of the annual meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Association. Such sum is to be 
expended under the direction of the state superintendent 
of education in securing speakers for said meeting, and 
in publishing its important addresses and papers. The 
appropriation made in 1900 for issuing educational cir- 
culars by the state superintendent of education, and also 
the allowance for clerical assistance in the office of the 
state superintendent, were doubled. 

The laws governing educational meetings were slightly 
changed to give greater flexibility. The law now pro- 
vides for summer schools, teachers’ institutes, and minor 
educational meetings. The allowance for such meetings 
for a year was not changed, the maximum allowance for 
such expenditures within a year being $3,500. 

Laws were passed defining the duties of the county ex- 
aminers and school directors. Teachers must be engaged 
by a majority vote of the school directors. 

Some changes were made in the laws relating to the 
certification of teachers. Most of these changes were to 
remove some inconsistencies and perfect the state system 
of examination and certification. The most important 
changes herein made were in the direction of liberality 
and flexibility. Whereas, previously, teachers in graded 
school systems, by law, under continuous employment, 
remained legally certified, even though their certificates 
had expired, under the new law a certificate of the first 
srade, or a certificate of the second grade granted on ex- 
“mination, held by a teacher who is employed continu- 
ously in the same school, remains in force during such 
‘ious employment. Under the change, the privi- 
of the law is extended to all schools in the state 

but is restricted to teachers of first and second 
© certification. Another section of this act provides 
‘he granting of a special second-grade certificate 
Olt examination, under the approval of the state 
‘ntendent of education, by the county examiner of 
ers in exigent cases. This provision for the first 

ives discretion to examiners to issue a certificate 
Ul examination. 
all legislation relating to public instruction there 
‘ manifest purpose to conserve all that is good in 
‘em of education, to reject all bills or proposi- 
ending to or radical change, and 
“ommendable conservatism to provide for any prac- 
© forward movement, 
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retrogression 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
THE RELATION OF THE COLLEGE TO THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL SCHOOL. 


Chicago, May 10, 1903. 

A conference of presidents and others from four score 
of the smaller colleges and universities meet in Chicago 
May 8 and 9. More than half of this representative and 
infiuential gathering were actual institutional presidents; 
and what they said, did, and expect to do must be 
reckoned with in future educational organizing. Every 
man who had agreed to speak his mind and tell his mes- 
sage was there and did his part. There was no contro- 
versy. It is not necessarily a good thing at bornin’s. 
There was much unanimity, because it was all in the way 
of solicitous search for the whereatness of the small 
college and independent professional school; and the 
prevailing sentiment was one of communion and, per- 
haps, defense. ‘ 

This conference was called by President Edmund J. 
James, new president of Northwestern University, in 
whose great post graduate headquarters in Chicago, 
where, and not in suburban Evanston, are assembled 
three of its professional sehools, was its meeting place. 
The general theme of the conference was “The Relation 
of the College to the Professional School,” and it took 
sub-division as follows: — 

TI. Has the college a field peculiar to itself, not cov- 
ered by the technical school or by the demands of prep- 
aration for the professional school? 

Ii. Is it desirable that the college course should be 
reduced in time from four to three or even two years 
and correspondingly in amount of work? 

Ill. What subjects in the typical college course can 
be accepted by the professional school as qualifying in 
part for the professional degree so as to shorten the 
time required for graduation in the professional school? 

TV. If reduction is allowed should it be (a) by accept- 
ance of credits in the College of Liberal Arts for work 
done in the professional school, or (b) by acceptance 
in professional school for work done in the College of 
Liberal Arts, or (c) by combining these plans? 

V. The relation of the technical school to the college. 

This conference assembled educators, who shared to 
the number of two score, in its discussions, from the 
University of California, on the Pacific, to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, on the Atlantic. It 
would be safe to predict that out of it will grow. greater 
collegiate solidarity; greater perception of the need of a 
traffic agreement between the independent college and 
professional school; and greater perception of the need 
of standard and definition as between our many insti- 
tutions of various pretensions and various accomplish- 
ments. The conference provided for its own perpetua- 
tion, by reason of which, and by the very imminence of 
its living issues, it is likely to increase in power as a 
factor in the conduct of our higher education. There 
was sentiment but no sentimentality in the pleas of the 
college presidents for the maintenance of the tranquil 
and traditional order of their little charges. They plead 
for time in the making of men, and they plead con- 
vincingly, too. President Merrill of Colgate University 
presented the case for the college in a notably finished 
form; with argument that drew from Professor Monroe 
Smith of Columbia, himself author of the most masterly 
paper handling the question in a broad way, the dry ob- 
servation that President Merrill’s plea was ‘“‘a charming 
apology for leisure.” Law, medical, and theological in- 
terests received consideration and the case of the high 
class technological school a particularly shrewd and 
precise treatment at the hands of Dr. Harry W. Tyler 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. An elo- 
quent plea by Rev. Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, president 
of Armour Institute and pastor of Central church, for the 
making of men of character rather than mere industrial 
machines, concluded this profitable conference. 

The committee on organization were: President, John 
F.. Goucher, Woman’s College, Baltimore; President 
Edward D. Eaton, Beloit; President W. C. Roberts, 
Central University, Danville, Ky.; President Richard D. 


Harlan, Lake Forest University; Dr. Charles E. St. 
John, Oberlin; President W. B. Rogers, St Louis Uni- 
versity; Vice President Francis Cassilly, 5. J., St. 


Ignatius College, Chicago. The conference adopted this 
committee's report, thereby authorizing Presidents 
James, Merrill, and King of Oberlin, to appoint, them- 
selves included, a commission of fifteen. This commis- 
sion shall call a similar conference in 1904, and to that 
conference report a plan of organization and member- 
ship, and a programme. To the close the conference 
preserved its purpose as a conference, no organization 
policy being debated nor platform adopted. The solic- 
itude of certain of the colleges to get an expression as 
to a judicious apportionment of time between the pri- 
mary, high and collegiate years found expression in 
propositions by President Dowling of Creighton Univer- 





sity, and President Blanchard of Wheaton College, the 
former asking for an allotment of seven years to the 
primary, four to the high, and three to the college, with 
the A. B. degree; and the latter moving as the ideal 
course for American public study, six years in the pri- 
mary, four in the high, four in the college and four in 
the professional school. The propositions of both edu- 
cators received seconds, but upon the counsel of Presi- 
dent Baker of the University of Colorado, and President 
Roberts of the Central University, both favoring inves- 
tigation and more deliberative action, the conference 
refrained from expression on the comparative length of 
the educational periods, committing the question to its 
standing commission on organization. When President 
Blanchard asked that certain institutions cease their 
practical reorganization of courses pending formula- 
tion of the views of the conference at its next meeting, 
he voiced the alarm of the small college over the co- 
operative and reduction policies of the greater institu- 
tions, and so typified the sentiment, which gives this 
conference its significance. And when President Blan- 
chard cried, “We want a modus vivendi,”’ and instanced 
the warning of a returned emissary of George III. that 
if his majesty did not close Harvard College, seat of se- 
dition, he would lose his colonies, this anxious educator 
spoke, perhaps, for four hundred colleges which point to 
the American commonwealth for their justification, and 
from the future, era of vastness and concentration in 
things, educational as industrial, ask a way to live and 
continue-their illustrious usefulness. 

Generally speaking, information and speculation im- 
portant to the conference and the public were contained 
in addresses by Professor A. E. V. Young, Professor 
John H. Wigmore, Professor W. A. Locey and Professor 
John H. Gray of Northwestern University; President 
Dowling of Creighton University, Omaha; President 
Eaton of Beloit; President McClelland of Knox College; 
President King of Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia.; 
Congressman A. L. Bates, representing Allegheny Col- 
lege; President Merrill of Colgate University; President 
Webster Merrifield, University of North Dakota; Presi- 
ident Chase of Bates College; President Needham of 
Columbian University, D. C.; President Bashford of Ohio 
Wesleyan University; Director Carman of Lewis Insti- 
tute; President Southworth of Meadville Theological 
school; Professor Monroe Smith of Columbia Univer- 
sity; President Gunsaulus of Armour Institute. 

In Professor Young’s synopsis of “The Present Situa- 
tion’ these facts appear. There is a tendency to urge 
the bachelor’s degree as preparation for professional 
studies; and there is a tendency to cut down the time 
of the college course and therefore the meaning of the 
bachelor’s degree in order to reduce the time needed for 
both degrees. The first tendency appears ‘in the require- 
ments, or advice to this end, of more or less collegiate 
training by leading medical schools. The second ten- 
dency is typified in the late plea of President Butler that 
the course for the bachelor’s degree be reduced to two 
years. What results? It is possible that the movement 
for time economy may go so far that four years of study 
in a medical school will secure a combined bachelor and 
professional degree. In the desire, under present condi- 
tions, to get the two degrees within less time than the 
sum of their separate periods has led to the institution 
of the so-called combined courses with a saving of one 
and even two years. “Another significant feature,” says 
Professor Young, “of the existing conditions is found in 
the fact that comparatively few of the institutions which 
have established the combined courses with reduced 
time require that their professional students shall follow 
these courses in order to secure the professional degree. 
In many instances the requirements for admission to the 
professional school are no higher than thcse for admis- 
sion to the college. The result is that the preparation 
of the professional undergraduates in the school may 
vary from that given by the high school to that given 
by one, two, three or four years in college. 

“Michigan University in her medical school requires the 
six-years course of all. Chicago University in her antic- 
ipatory announcements makes these requirements in 
medicine and law. Western Reserve does the same in 
medicine. So far as I am aware these instances are ex- 
ceptional.” 

In their pleas for the integrity and perpetuation of 
the American college various speakers spoke sound and 
moving things. President Eaton held the college to be 
organically connected with national welfare, and not to 
be discarded without loss. In the personal contact of 
college life personality and the instinct of public service 
are begot: and here, in these democracies, is found one 
source of the efficiency and flexibility of the Anglo- 
Saxon. President Dowling deprecated the formation of 
entangling alliances that would prevent a good general 
collegiate education; whereas, Dr. St. John of Oberlin 
feared not entangling alliances, wanting to save his men, 
and find a practical working scheme through co-ordi- 
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If tragedies and disasters continue, one will dread 
to open his morning paper. 

Vhiladelphia’s place at the rear of the proce:sion 
in salaries is to be changed in the near future. 


Mr. Bryan’s pet word. It has 


What a campaign yell could be 


Monopolistic is 
terrors in it. 


magi 


made out of mo-no-po-lis-tic. 


Lipton will not sail his yacht on the Mystic, but 
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the English coll 
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we athletes will give Harvard boys 
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st e! 
lo every 


the world. The 
dollar's worth of stock 
man. woman, and child on the globe. 

The New Yor peaks of the “famous 


joint debate between Lincoln and ‘Frederick’ 
Douglas.” W hat to that ? 


1,600,000,000 per ple in 
trust could give a 


American 


would Stephen say 


The Jacob Tome Institute, Port Deposit, Maryland, 
has come out into a large place of usefulness and 
The 


inaugural exercises last week were befitting the best 


influence after some years of experimenting. 


equipped secondary school in the country. 
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head 
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VW eek ¥ 


ryy 1 ho . 
he Social Saence Association many men of 


distinction at its three days’ Huntington 


it and wisdom from a’'l 
parts of the United States. The 


The re Was much of 
program was Cx 


attendance of women was large. 


Mi n taille d, 
The New 


the 


women listened, 


England Normal School As-ociation al 


to the limit of 


Boston normal school was full 





good things. There were several departments, and 
the talking was exceedingly interesting and valu- 
able. . 

The New England Superintendents’ meeting at the 
English high school was largely attended, and the 
wldresses were full of progressive ideals and abund- 
ant information of what is being done by way of 
newness. ‘The ‘Twentieth Century Club luncheon of 
Saturday was an echo of the good things said at 
these meetings, or rather by the speakers. 

It were worth while to devote an entire issue of 
the Journal of Education to these three meetings, 
alone, but to begin sue¢h reporting would, in these 
days, preclude all other work the year round. We 
content ourselves with brief reports on another page. 








SCHOOL PARKS. 


The public parks of a city should always be lo- 
cated with special reference to the school buildings. 
It is a crime to have a park laid out to be looked at 
and admired, rather than to be used and enjoyed. 
The children can use a -park ten times as much as 
adults, and it will do them more good, physically and 
morally, than it will do their elders. 'To put a park 
or boulevard in the wealthy residential section, 
where there are no tenement houses and few children, 
intensifies a city’s pride, but it does not glorify it; 
indeed, it is a positive reflection wpon its civic virtue. 

Dr. George Griffith, superintendent at Utica, has 
this to say in his last report:— 

“While it may seem to some rather extravagant, I 
strongly urge the purchase of more land adjacent to 
most of our school grounds in order that much 
larger playgrounds may be furnished the children. 
I would then advise that these grounds be used, 
under necessary restrictions, for general playgrounds 
for the various sections at all times outside of the 
hours of school sessions. What better or less ex- 
pensive solution could be offered of the problem of 
small parks, summer playgrounds, and similar ques- 
tions now before the minds of those interested in the 
city’s highest welfare? A study of the map will 
that the locations of the several 
the best for an equitable distribution of 
parks, and a visit to the vicinity will show, in most 
cases, adjacent land that ought to be available at 
fair prices.” 

Let humanity, every friend | of 
good morals, every patriot, enlist for a relentless war- 


show schools are 


among 


every lover of 
fare in the interests of school parks and playgrounds. 





RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





In the death of Mr. Stoddard, America loses one 
of her leading lyrists, one who has in rhymes most 
choice and charming interpreted the moods anl 
fancies of the human heart. For many years he was 
on the staff of a prominent New York journal as 
literary critic, and won marked distinction by his 
prose writings, a series of which was recently pub- 
lished under the title of “Under the Kvening Lamp.” 
but, attractive as his prose is, it is in ‘his poetry that 
he struck his loftiest and most enduring note. 

His early life was spent in Himgham, Mass., where 
he was born July 2, 1825. His father was lost a! 
a tragedy so pathetically familiar to the littl 
seaport village of that day. 


Mk, 
When ten years of age, 
circumstances led the family to New York, where he 
lived the remainder of his days. Yet he never los’ 
the memory of his childhood days beside the sea. 


wrote once :— 


“Me whom the city holds, whose feet 
Have worn its stony highways, 
Familiar with its loneliest street— 
Its ways were never my ways. 

My cradle was beside the sea, 
And there I hope my grave will be. 


lis of “Poot Prints”—ap- 
netrred whi n he Was bud twenty-four years old, It 


” 


first volume verse— 
attracted much attention, and made for him a wide 


circle of friends. 
his friend, 


anicl Ilawthorne became interested in him. and 


Among these was Bayard Taylor, 
life-long 


who hecame 


Nall 


aml intimate 


his influence with President Pierce secured for 
him a position in the New York custom house, which 


he occupied for seventeen years. 


In time his home 


the 


became the centre of the literary circle of 





metropolis. The old home on Stuyvesant square— 
rich in books and paintings, manuscripts, and auto- 
graph letters from the first authors of the day—b.- 
came literary headquarters. : 

Mr. Stoddard enjoyed the friendship of foreig:, 
authors, as Dickens and the Brownings; and the 
fellowship as well as friendship of Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Irving, Whittier, Stedman, Howell, 
and others of his own land. He was about the las 
survivor of a most gifted literary generation, and a 
real link between it and present-day authors, While 
he kept abreast of the mew age, he was very natur- 
ally and closely affiliated with the past, with which 
he had had such intimate communion. His collec- 
tion of old poets was perhaps as rich and complet. 
as any in the metropolis. 

His home, quiet and secluded as if in the smal! 
suburban town, though only a few minutes away 
from the busiest part of New York, was peculiarly 
a literary home. Mrs. Stoddard, herself a Mass:- 
chusetts woman, was a gifted woman, and an 
author of considerable reputation. Lorimer Stod- 
dard, the son, was a promising playwright. Jus! 
prior to his death he had successfully dramatize 
Crawford’s “In the Palace of tthe King.” Mry. 
Stoddard died less than a year ago. And now, with 
his company gone before, and in a good old age 
crowned with honor, the sunset has come to the bari 
himself, a sunset of peace, and aglow with the rch 
coloring of an honorable, serviceable life. 


PASSING OF THE SCHOOLMASTER. 





In the past twenty-one years there have die! 


twenty-one Boston grammar school principals in 
service. As there. are but fifty-eight grammar 


schools this has been a record almost beyond belicf 
one a year on the average for almost a quarter of a 
century. Most of them have lived to a ripe age, 
many, if not most of them, teaching until thre» 
score and ten, Mr. Swan remaining at his post unti! 
he was eighty. Practically every one of these men 
had heen a sub-master for several years before pro- 
motion to a principalship, making an average of 
nearly forty years in public school service. So 
regularly have these men passed away that among 
those who remain of the fifty-eight principals are 
several men who have in turn taught in the cit) 
forty years and more. The Boston principals, past 
and present, are a body of men of whom the cit 
may justly be proud for their scholarly attainments, 
administrative ability, and personal character. Th: 
alumni associations of these schools of which ther 
are more than fifty held in Boston annually, do we'! 
to magnify the services of these men. These gram 
mar school reunions are frequently as large as some 
of the collegiate alumni mid-year meetings, and ar 
often attended by men quite as prominent for their 
successes as those in attendance upon the rewnio 
of the higher institwtions. 

LATEST INFORMATION, N., E. A. 


__ 


WOMAN’S CLUBHOUSE. 





The local executive committee, Edward R. Wa: 
ren, chairman, has not only provided for a Conve 
tion clubhouse in Copley Hall, open to all del 
zates, men and women, but also for a Woman’s clu! 
house in the Girls’ Latin School, Copley squar 
Mach of these will have all conveniences and con 
This latter will b 
in charge of the hospitality committee, of whuc! 
Miss Grace Minns is chairman, and upon 
Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew. This will 
ported by one hundred prominent women of Losto:' 
who will be the patronesses. 

BADGES AND SEAL. 

The deep red seal provided for the use of t! 
committee and as a souvenir is exquisite in desi 
with embossed with a gi! 
The badges will be entirely unlike anythi! 


forts of a first-class clubhouse. 


which 


be sup 


a miniature state house 
dome. 
The ribbon is narrow and mu 
shorter than usual, while the bronze medallion 
delicate in design. 


heretofore in use. 


GUIDES. 
All the officers of the various school regiments ‘ 
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oston will be on duty in uniform to guide mem- 
bers of the Association, in groups, to the points of 
\|-torie and literary interest, free of charge. 

MUSIC. 

‘he musie committee, under the chairmanship of 
). J. Lang, one of DBoston’s musical artists, have 
(.cided.that in order that the art of music may be 
yorthily represented, they will give two perform- 
ances of La Damnation de Faust by Berlioz at Sym- 
pony Hall. The Pastoral Scene, Hungarian 
March, aster Hymn, Serenade of Mephistopheles, 
[st Song, Ride to Hell, Dance ito Sylphs, Dance to 
| ireflies, Soldiers’ Chorus, and Students’ Chorus, of 
‘his remarkable composition will ibe unusually en- 
ioplaining, educational, and of absorbing interest. 
‘There will be an admirable orchestra and superior 
solo singers. The chorus will be com posed of 150 male 
voices and 80 female voices, all accepted after trial 
of the voice, and for which there will be several re- 
There will also be for these concerts an 
orchestra of sixty pieces. 

‘here is to an organ recital at the Church of the 
linmuaculate Conception. 

At the first general session the large chorus and 
orchestra will render appropriate selections. 

BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


here will be a bureau of information completely 
equipped at each railroad station and at the leading 


hotels and wharves, and at each hall where general 
-cssion and department meetings are held. 


1 *« . 
he arsals. 


EXHIBITS, 
There will be an important exhibit of manual 
training at the Mechanies Arts high school, Dalton 


street, and an exhibition of drawing at the English 
high school on Montgomery street. ‘his work will 
he in charge of a committee of which Superinten- 
dent KE. P. Seaver is chairman. 
HEADQUARTERS. 

The headquarters for the officers for registration 
und for railroad exchange tickets and the Indian 
exhibit will be in Walker Building and Rogers 
Building, while the campus connecting the two 
huildings will be canopied, forming a large tent for 
veneral rendezvous. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

An announcement whieh Lord Lansdowne made 
in the House of Lords the other day, that England 
would regard an attempt on the part of any other 
Power to create a naval base or a fortified post in 
Persian gulf as a menace to her interests, and 
would resist it ‘by all the means at her disposal, has 
created some stir. It is about the most resolute 
utterance which has come from the present British 
inistry on any foreign question, and it is regarded 
is a proclamation of a British Monroe Doctrine for 
the protection of the route to India. 
hot own territory on either shore of the gulf, but her 
comercial and political interests there are so im- 
portant that she eannot see them menaced by the 
igeressive policy of another Power. 

* * + 


I 


Russia, of course, is the Power for which Lord 
lansdowne’s warning is intended. The Russianiza- 
on of Persia has gone on apace during the last few 
cars, while England has been busy in South Africa. 


Nussia has loaned the Shah large sums of money, 
ind has seeured from him a pledge that he will not 
horrow of other Powers without her consent, and a 
iaranty of customs revenues for the payment of 
nterest. She has also loaned him officers to organ- 
and drill his army, and at present the Persian 
ossacks are the only effective troops in Persia. 
Nussia also has extended herself commercially over 
whole of northern Persia and she has projects of 
railway construction in Persian territory, which 
ld carry her nearly if not quite to the gulf. It 
in open secret that she covets the port of Bunder 
us at the entrance to the gulf. Lord Lans- 
lowne’s announcement is a plain notice that Russia 
‘not carry out these schemes without war. 
* . + 


( 


It is the “manifest destiny’? of Russia to find a 
uthern outlet into waters that are not choked with 


HMingland does . 


ice. ‘There are three ways by which she may do 
this; one is by the Dardanelles into the Mediter- 
ranean; another is by the Persian Gulf; the third is 
through Manchuria. She is kept owt of the Dar- 
danelles by an agreement to which the great Powers 
of Europe were parties; and she cannot get a posi- 
tion of advantage on the Persian Gulf without going 
to war to maintain it; it is almost too much to ex- 
pect, under these circumstances, that she should be 
punctilious about keeping her promise to evacuate 
Manchuria. According to her agreement with 
China, the evacuation was to be complete by next 
October; but no one expects that the agreemcn will 
be seriously and sincerely kept. 

* * * 


This promises -to be almost a record-breaking 
year in the history of immigration into the United 
States. ‘The total by the end of the fiscal year will 
have been exceeded but once if at all in our history. 
This is not so remarkable, however, as the extra- 
ordinary rate at which immigration into Canada is 
increasing. Of course, the total is far behind the 
influx into this country, but the ratio of gain is 
larger. For the first four months of the present 
calendar year, the total of Canadian immigration 
was 40,672. This wag nearly double the number 
for the corresponding months of 1902, and three 
times that of the like period in 1901. Moreover, 
and this is not the least surprising thing, more than 
one-third of the immigrants this year have gone from 
the United States, This is the “American invasion” 
of the fertile wheat fields of the Northwest. 

* * * 


The publication of the Venezuelan Blue Book at 
Washington gives the official history of the negotia- 
tions which Minister Bowen has carried through to 
such a successful conclusion. The most tnteresting 
letter in the series is that which Mr. Bowen sent to 
Ambassador Herbert February 20, which made the 
Ambassador so furious that he temporarily broke off 
negotiations, first demanding a retraction, which Mr. 
Bowen refused. The letter was written with per- 
haps undiplomatic plainness of speech, and it flatly 
refused to consider the proposal that the coercing 
Powers be given preferential treatment. Mr. Bowen 
declared that it “would be absolutely offensive to 
modern civilization to incorporate this principle 
into the law of nations,’ and he added the further 
objection that it would perpetuate the alliance be- 
tween the Powers for at least six years. “On this 
side of the water,” said Mr. Bowen, “we want peace, 
not alliances.” These were bold words, but Mr. 
Bowen carried his point. 

* a * 

Building operations of almost every sort have been 
halted in New York city by strikes and lockouts. 
The trouble began with the war between rival ear- 
penters’ unions; then came the unionization of the 
team drivers and their demand for the employment 
of only union men; the next step was a general lock- 
out by the lumber dealers, brickyards, and other 
dealers in building materials. Matters seem to be 
shaping themselves for a definite and costly struggle 
between the allied employers in the building trades 
on the one hand, and the allied unions in the build- 
ing trades on the other over practically this sole 
issue of the control of employment by the unions. 

* . * 


The mysterious delivery of a box contain'ng one 
hundred ‘pounds of dynamite on the wharf in New 
York just before the sailing of the Cunard steamer 
Umbria, with mechanism inside the box which was 
apparently intended to discharge the dynamite after 
the ship was on the sea, conveys an unpleasant sug- 
gestion of the possibilities of an ocean voyage. The 
police were given warning of the presence of the box 
in a curious and grandiloquent letter purporting to 
come from the person or society which planned the 
outrage. The thing might be dismissed as a cruel 
and senseless jest, if it were not that the box was 
found just where it was declared that it would be, 
that it contained two hundred half-pound sticks of 
real dynamite; and that the mechanism, when tested 
later, proved to be perfectly adapted to produce an 


explosion. 


{Conunued from page 324.] 


state, city, and town to bar from its ranks those who 
are unfitted to impart knowledge. 

Learning does not make-a teacher, nor does adapta- 
bility without learning give one the right to teach. 

No one should teach, and no one should be allowed 
to teach, who does not possess the right kind of com- 
bination of adaptability and needful knowledge, well 
mixed with common sense, 

The profession should be sacred to the nation’s 
heart, and it should be elevated ito the very top of 
civilization’s endeavor. 

The man who teaches as a makeshift, and the 
woman who teaches waiting for the coming man, are 
both menaces to society, and excusable only on the 
ground of necessity. 

Our national policy, not the individual, is to blame. 
We cannot get the right kind of teachers, as a whole, 
and we cannot expect them to remain in the profes- 
sion, unless we offer them more than we are now 
giving them. vs 

[ would not take oné mill from owt the coffers of 
the War Pension bureau. The patriots who risked 
life for the Old Flag ought to be paid more, not less; 
but I would establish alongside that bureau a greater 
bureau of teachers’ pensions, that the teacher, while 
he teaches, might teach with all his heart, with all 
his mind, without one thought of the financial 
future. 

I would raise the standard of teaching. I would 
make it hard for any one to become a teacher, but 
after he had passed through the gates, I would 
make him forever comfortable and happy, and would 
provide for him so long as he may live. We are 
doing this for our judges, that they may judge fairly. 
Why should we not do this for our teachers, that 
they may teach with all their capacity? 

To-day there is litthe demand for the male teacher 
who is not a graduate of a college or other high in- 
stitution of learning, and comparatively few country 
hoards will engage any fémale teacher who 
has not passed through a high-grade seminary, a col- 
lege, or a normal school. 

The good teacher almost invariably springs from 
the hard-working, thoughtful student at school, who 
may or may not be at the head of his class, but who 
loves knowledge and intelligently absorbs it. 

The book-worm seldom makes a good teacher; he 
may become a learned professor, and in a way be 
fitted to teach teachers; but he is not likely to be of 
any use as an all-rewnd instruetor. 

Our best teachers were real boys and real girls; 
who played when they played with all their hearts; 
who studied when they studied with all their minds; 
who knew what they received; who possessed, even wt 
an early age, the power of imparting their knowledge 
to others. At school they were known as “helpers”; 
thev had the faculty of materially aiding their fellow 
They began to teach while they were 


schor yl 


students. 
learning. 

The natural teacher cannot help imparting his 
knowledge to others. ' 

The child who cannot reason, who cannot dis- 
tribute what he learns, even though he be a close 
student and letter-perfect at school, is unfitted to 
teach, and never can make any kind of a success at it. 

The hoy or girl fitted to be trained into a teacher 
wants to be a teacher, and shows tle ability to in- 
struct when half-way through the common school, 
and this boy or girl never considers teaching as a 
makeshift. He goes into it with whole-heartedness, 
and, so far as conditions allow, is self-dedicated to 
the work. ) 

(Copyright, 1903, by Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr.) 





Ihe Journal of Edueation, Boston, A. FE. Winship, 
editor, will issue a Convention Number on June 25, 
which will be sent free on application to any teacher. 
It will contain the largest number of pictures of lit- 


; ng : a Pid 
-erary and historic interest in Boston, Cambridge, 


Salem, Concord, Lexington, Medford, Plymouth, 
Somerville, Quincey, Marblehead, Brookline, Newton, 
Watertown, Milton, Revere, Hingham, and Wellesley 
ever published in any paper. Write early to Jour- 
nal of Education, 29-A Beacon street, Boston. 
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THE FETICH OF THE MATHEMATICS.—(UV.) 


BY WILLIAM D. MACKINTOSH. 

In the preceding parts of this series it has appeared 
that there is grave doubt of the mathentatics hav- 
ing any power to develop the reasoning faculties, 
since the mathematicians themselves, who ought to 
have felt the influence first of all, have proved to be 
lacking in that power. First, because they have 
evolved contradictory conclusions; second, because 
they have persistently used these contradictions to 
establish absurdities and impossibilities im arith- 
metic, algebra, and geometry. 

Specific instances have been given, not exhaustive, 
but only intended to spur the thinker to full inves- 
tigation. The underlying cause of these contradic- 
tions also has been pointed out- 

“How then did the mathematics come to get such 
a yeputation for developing the reasoning powers?” 
do you ask? The explanation seems to be something 
like this: Having_started with a false assumption at 
the base of the arithmetic, the mathematicians had 
to go falsely on, evolving a development more and 
more intricate, involving more and more of the ficti- 
tious and the contradictory, with ever-increasing in- 
tricacies and labyrinths of simulated reasoning. 

Because it became so difficult for the mathemati- 
cians themselves to understand all these turns and 
windings. and because it was still harder to get the 
children to pretend to understand, we fell to looking 
upon the whole development as a wondrous machine 
for training the reasoning powers. Then it was only 
a short step to fetichism; as witness this utterance 
from the recent address of a noted educator: “Mathe- 


matics is an ethical subject; mathematics is a most . 


profoundly ethical swhject. Its thinking represents 
the absolute ethical right. Sound thinking helps to 
soundness of living. The truths of mathematics are 
as eternal and fixed as the being of God.” 

Now for the remedy for these evils:— 

First, start right. Make no allusion to any of the 
conditions precedent, such as addition and subtrac- 
tion, but recognize that arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry have but one function,—counting; the 
arithmetic using its definite symbols, the group- 
numerals; the algebra using its non-definite symbols, 
b, n, r, x, in addition to the definite; the geometry 
using it own units, of length, of surface, of solid, in 
connection with the definite and non-definite sym- 
bols, to count distances, areas, volumes. 

Second, cease using a something—the symbol “0” 
—to represent a nothing. 

Third, differentiate between arithmetic and the 
various subjects in which you may have occasion to 
use this counting. The needle is just a tool, it isn’t 
the embroidery.. Arithmetic is just a counting- 
tool; it isn’t Finance nor Economies. 

Lastly, give up the idea that the study of other 
people’s thoughts and the reproduction of them, can 
have the slightest influence in developing the reason- 
ing faculty. 








CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCES. 

Extensive plans are on foot for the observance of 
Emerson’s one hundredth birthday anniversary this 
month. The Free Religious Association, of which Emer- 
son was one of the founders and officers, will commem- 
orate the centennial by devoting the principal session of 
the annual convention in May to the subject of ‘““Emer- 
son’s Religious Influence.”” At the cvening festival the 
address will take the form of tributes to his memory. 

This association is also arranging for an Emerson 
memorial school or conference, to run three weeks be- 
ginning July 13. The morning sessions will be held in 
Concord and the afternoon sessions in Boston. The 
committee in charge is made up of these gentlemen: 
Edwin D. Mead, George Willis Cooke, John C. Haynes, 
Frank B. Sanborn, William R. Thayer, Moorfield Storey 
and David Greene Haskins, Jr. 

On the birthday, May 25, there is to be a celebration at 
Concord, with address by Senator Hoar, Colonel Higzin- 
son, Charles Eliot Norton, and others, and on the preced+ 
ing evening, Sunday, there will be a memorial observance 
in Symphony hall, Boston, under the auspices of a large 
citizens’ committee, with an address by President Eliot, 
a poem by George E. Woodberry, and choral music 

At Harvard University, Cambridge, on this day, the 


corner stone will be laid of “Emerson Hall,” the new 


building for the philosophical department for which 
$150,000 has been subscribed. 

The New York Society of Authors will celebrate the 
event by a banquet at the Waldorf, at which Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe is expected to be present, and among the 
speakers will be President Schurman of Cornell and 
Colonel Henry Watterson. 

The Congress of Religion has issued a call inviting 
ministers of all denominations to observe Sunday, May 
24, 1903, or any near date that may be convenient, as 
the Emerson centenary, either by preaching sermons re- 
flecting the thought, appropriate to the occasion, of our 
common indebtedness to Emerson, or in such other man- 
ner as may appeal to their judgment and taste. 








THEY ALL DO 1T 1N IOWA. 

The following letter explains itself and emphasizes 
the good news:— 

Editor Journal of Education: In the Journal of Edu- 
cation dated April 16, page 248, I noticed a short article 
headed “Banner County” on rural school teacher's 
wages. Webster county is only an example of what has 
been done throughout northwest Iowa. There probably 
isn’t a place in the United States where wages for rural 
teachers have undergone a more complete revolution. 
At our superintendents’ convention at Sioux City last 
week, I think every county superintendent present testi- 
fied to a similar raise in wages for rural teachers. Ten 
townships out of twelve in this county raised wages 
last month, and all townships have raised wages within 
the last year, until nihety-eight rural teachers in Ida 
county are receiving an average salary of 35.09. 

Respectfully, 
J. C. Hagler. 








EMERSON S CAREER 1N BRIEF. 

Born in Boston, May 25, 1803. 

Entered the Latin school, 1813. 

Moved to Concord to live in the old manse, 1814. 

Returned to Boston, 1815. 

Entered Harvard College, August, 1817. 

yraduated, 1821: 

Taught in a school for young ladies in Boston, 1821-24. 

Returned to Cambridge to study divinity, 1825. 

Licensed to preach, October 10, 1826. 

Went South for his health, November 25, 1826. 

Returned, June, 1827. 

Spent a year in Cambridge, preaching often, 1827-28. 

Ordained as colleague of Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., min- 
ister of the Second church, Boston, March 11, 1829, 

Married to Ellen Louisa Tucker, September, 1829. 

Death of his wife, 1831. 

Resigned his pastorate, December 22, 1832. 

Sailed for Europe, December 25, 1832. 

Returned September, 1833. 

3egan to lecture, November, 1833. 

Went to Concord to live, October, 1834. 

Married to Lydia Jackson, September, 1835. 

Secured the publication of Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” 
1836. 

Published ‘“Nature,’’ September, 1836. 

Delivered his Phi Beta Kappa addresss on “The 
American Scholar,” August 31, 1837 (called by Dr. 
Holmes “our Intellectual Declaration of Independence’’). 

Teok part in the founding of “The Dial,” 1840. 

Published his first series of essays, 1841. 

Published his first volume of poems, 1846. 

Made 2 second visit to England, 1847. 

Returned to Concord, 1848. 

Published “Representative Men,” 1850. 

Published “English Traits,” 1856. 

Received from Harvard the degree of LL. D., 1866. 

Elected an overseer of Harvard College, 1867. 

Visited California, 1871. 

His house burned and rebuilt by friends, 1872. 

A third journey to Europe, October, 1872. 

Died at Concord, April 27, 1882. 








SUPERINTENDENT A, D. Catt, Ansonia, Conn. : 
True, physical development is not an end in itself, 
and athletics are at the danger point of excess in 
some institutions of learning, but a sound body is an 
important aid to a sound mind and a healthy spirit. 
A good circulation prolongs life, increases vigor, 
helps lift the dull load of care, and assists in all the 
other legitimate functions of life. In this respect we 
can ill affurd to forget the lessons taught by Athens 
and Sparta. Here, too, the public school has a dis- 
tinct and well defined duty, 





THE 


JONES READERS 








By L. H. JONES, 
Principal of the State Normal School, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


First Reader....... Sak ne VARA Ane Beswk eck $ .30 


Second Reader .............---- evicveese 640 
Third Reader........ whe Abit biwi bawabone -50 
Fourth Reader ........ ivstasenesyeseteas, WOR 
Fifth Reader ......----- cccccccccevesicecs oR 


_IMPORTANT_ FACTS 


1. The series provides reading material for all 
the grades of elementary schools, thus ensuring a 
uniformity of method and treatment which is es- 
sential to rational and symmetrical development. 

2. The selections will not only stimulate and 
nourish a- literary taste, but will encourage an 
interest in nature study, in the humane treatment 
of animals, in physical science, and in ethical 
standards of life and conduct. 

3. The first four books are furnished with 
word lists. Explanatory and biographical notes 
make the advanced work particularly valuable, 

4. The illustrations are especially adequate. 

5. The series presents, at a smaller reiative 
cost, a larger amount of material than is con- 
tained in any other five-book series of readers. 





Correspondence will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


BARNES’ SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Revised by Joel Dorman Steele, Ph. D., F. 
G. S. and Esther Baker Steele, Lit. D. New York: 
American Book Company. 432 pp. Price (half 
leather,) $1.00. . 

That a history text-book has held its own for more 
than a quarter of a century, and particularly of the past 
century, and is still in popular demand, is true of very 
few beside Barnes’s. It is its clear succinct style which 
has not missed the literary quality of picturesque de- 
scription, that has made this true of Barnes’s history. 
And if these are distinguishing qualities, not less so are 
the judgment of its editing, the right emphasis on the 
right topics and the fitting of each epoch into the com- 
plete historical story. 

The perspective of the history of the United States 
has changed a great deal in the last quarter century, 
and this fact is prominent in this new edition of 
Barnes. We looked backward with an entirely new 
sense of social and industrial conditions, not only as 
they have governed our later history, but our earlier as 
well. And, having both studied and taught from 
Barnes, we appreciate what it has meant to write this 
new significance into the text, and still preserve the ad- 
mirable construction and force of the earlier edition 
It is a scholar’s work, and it has been done by scholars. 
The book itself is beautiful in type and illustrations. 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE ELEMENT- 

ARY AND THE SECONDABY SCHOOLS. By George 

R. Carpenter, Franklin T. Baker and Dr. Fred N. 

Scott. American Teachers series, edited by Dr. J. E. 

Russell. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth. 

380 pp. Price, $1.50. 

I would it were possible to make clear to the readers 
of the Journal of Education the scope and plan, vigor 
and delight of this, book. It is the best brief history of 
the growth of the idea of teaching the native language 
in Germany, England and the United States. It is an 
exceptionally clear and forcible presentation of the de- 
velopment of American elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. There was really never a time in the Colonies that 
the better classes and the common people did not find a 
way to have their children taught to read and write the 
English language. Illiteracy has always been confined 
to the weaklings and the thriftless, and the rank of a 
state in the literacy of its native born people is its rank 
in thrift. It may almost be said that the English of the 
common people indicates their thrift. 

The Colonists were the first to give credit to the pro- 
prieties of English in the presence of Greek and Latin. 
The first champion of this, as of many other Colonial 
reforms, was Benjamin Franklin, who ardently advo- 
cated it in 1749. : 

The beginning of English teaching by the use of school 
books came with “The New England Primer” about 
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NEW TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS 





APPLETONS’ NEW TEXT=-BOOKS 








OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


By WILLIAM O. KROHN, Ph.D. 


Good health and good sense are two of life’s greatest blessings,” 
an ancient maxim, but itis as pertinent to-day as when it was written by 





Publilius Syrus nearly two thousand years ago. 


Doctor Krohn has surely exercised good sense and good judgment in 
the way he tells young people how to gain, and how to maintain, good 
The subject, as -he presents it, is relieved of the dryness and 
drudgery often found in school texts of the kind. The books are fresh, 
stimulating, wholesome, suggestive, informing and guiding to young people 


health. 


in the direction of good health and right living. 


FIRST BOOK IN HYGIENE: 


Small quarto, 144 pages. 


Designed for young children, this book is written in a simple style, 
and made attractive and interesting by frequent alternation of story, ob- 
Full-page illustrations, and per- 
tinent poems for memorizing, are interspersed throughout the book. 


servation, picture, and written exercise. 


GRADED LESSONS IN HYGIENE 


Small quarto, 252 pages. 


outset is 





the kind. 


Please defer the selection of your texts wntil you can examine 





New Work 


STUDIES IN HEALTH 
AND HOW TO PRESERVE IT. 


Price, 35 cents. 


Price, 60 cents. 

Similar in plan and style to the First Book. The subject is amp'i- 
fied and extended to meet the wants of the more advanced pupils. 
affords also a complete course in one book. The author’s theme from the 
“good health” and the vigorous, stimulating, but simple style 
in which he presents it, makes the book unique among school texts of 


Ready on or before July 1, 1903 








ANIMAL STUDIES 


versity. 


of Cincinnati. 


two volumes, $2.00. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS 


VIRGIL’S AENEID 
in Princeton University. 


SALLUST’S CATILINE 


; in Cornell University. 
t 


A FIRST LATIN BOOK 





By Davip S. JorpDAN, Ph.D., 
President of Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 


THE MIDDLE AGES & MODERN EUROPE 
By Dana C. Munro, Professor in the 
University of Wisconsin, and MERRICK 
Wuitcomps, Professor in the University 

12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


By CHARLES H. Fores, A. M., Pro- 
fessor in Phillips Andover Academy. 


By CLIFFORD H. Moors, Ph.D., Assist- 
ant Professor in Harvard University. 


A FIRST GREEK BOOK 
By FREDERICK S. Morrison, Hartford 
(Conn.) High School, and THomas B. 
GOODELL, Ph. D. 


LL. D., 


SELECTIONS FROM HOMER’S ILIAD 
By ALLEN R. BENNER, A. B., Professor 
in Phillips Andover Academy. 


In 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS 
By CHARLES F. Smirn, Ph. D., Profes- 
sor in the University of Wisconsin. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH NATION 


By GEORGE M. WroneG, M.A., Profes- 
sor in the University of Toronto. 


By Jesse B. CARTER, Ph. D., Professor 


A NEW GERMAN GRAMMAR 


By MARION D. LEARNED, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor in the University of Pennsylvania. 


By ALFRED GUDEMAN, Ph.D., Professor 


SHORTER POEMS of GOTHE & SCHILLER 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by W. H. VAN DER SMISSEN, M. A., 
University of Toronto. 


these. 


They will be published on or before July 1, 1903. 


Ds ie eo EOIN } Gz. GIO BA EAN SS 


Bostom 


Chicago 


London 











1687, and the progress was gradual until 1789, when 
Noah Webster’s “First School Reader” appeared, and in 


1794 the “American Preceptor.” The first important ad- 


vance in school readers was in 1820-30, when “Pierpont’s 
Readers” were issued. This, “The Teaching of English,” 


is not only historical but is as well eminently practical, 
especially along the line of correcting school exercises. 


In everything it attempts the work is excellently well 


it ne 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard University and 
of the National Educational Association. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. Cloth. 193 pp. Price, $1.00, 
net 
In this little book, President Eliot of Harvard and of 

the N. E. A., brings together the three addresses delivered 

‘ast October before the State Teachers Associations of 

Connecticut, New Hampshire and Rhode Island, the 
topics being, “More Money for the Public Schools,” 

“The Gains Made in Education” and “The Needs of Amer- 


MORE MONEY 


can Publie -Sechools.” There is no other writer on 
\mericar: education who stirs up the people as does 
President Eliot. He is always intensely interesting 


‘pon whatever topic he writes or speaks, and just now 
'Cls important that these three addresses be published 
in handy form for general circulation. 
Pre sident Eliot here sums up in a large way the results 
OF public education--its benefits and its shortcomings. He 
a definitely constructive plan for producing bet- 
| Its; he explains in detail what most needs to be 
“one for the improvement of our schools; he urges a 
increased expenditure, and he shows how it 
t. ve most advantageously spent. The book con- 
“1s the matured conclusions of our most eminent edu- 
| authority on the large practical reeds especially 
PUDc school work. 


makes 


ter res 


£Teat|y 


7 NIC SHORTHAN®) INSTRUCTOR. By Charles 
“att. New York, Cincinnati and Chicago: Ameri- 
hook Company. Cloth, 12mo. 286 pp. Price, 


Vlatt successfully tries to present a manual which 
complete, and not require undue reliance from 
Thea On a teacher or on a supplementary magazine. 
7 but few variations from the orthodox Benn 
4y), . /orms. The instruction in the corresponding 
'horough, and sure to cultivate a discriminating 
‘or vowels; but there is no vast gulf between 
ertion and omission, as in some manuals, an“ 
and phrasing appear early in the book. Out- 
(ling in accorfance with syllabication is care- 
Jered to. And this idea is not unnecessarily de- 
rom in some excellent paragraphs on the up- 
'( the downward “1” and “r” strokes. In connec- 
| the rules given for ohoveted between the two 


directions which may be used for these strokes, the 
axiom—too little recognized by many shorthand au- 
thors—is emphasized that “a check to the mental means 
a check to the manual, and a somewhat unfacile form 
evolved- from a simple rule flows from the pen much 
more rapidly than a more facile one that eludes the 
memory because of exceptional features.” A sensible 
and helpful nomenclature is given, which the author 
aims to make the connecting link between spoken words 
and their shorthand signs. In each lesson which pre- 


sents a new stem modification, a some- 
what unique “scale” is introduced, showing 
the order in. which sounds indicated by pos- 


sible modifications are to be read when several occur on 
the same stem. Copious and carefully selected lists of 
words and sentences illustrate each lesson; and at the 
end of the book there is a resume given of the various 
principles, which serves as an apt review for the learner 
before he begins miscellaneous dictation. The prospec- 


tive student will find less in the Instructor 
one of the best all-round honest and prac- 
tical shorthand manuals which has appeared 


for many years; to the teacher of stenography it will 
prove a valuable book for his classes; and a perusal of 
it cannot but be interesting and helpful to any writer of 
Pitman phonography. 





THE CHIMES. 
Corresponding Style of 
tieth Century edition. London, 


By Charles Dickens. Engraved in the 
Pitman’s Shorthand. Twen- 
Bath and New York: 


Isaac Pitman & Sons. Cloth, 8vo. 127 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. By Charles 
Dickens. Engraved in the easy reporting style of Pit- 
man’s Shorthand. Twentieth Century Edition. 
London. Bath and New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Cloth, 8vo. 132 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


These two charming tales of Dickens add two more 
items to the already very large list of standard fiction 
printed in phonography, which is published by Messrs. 
Pitman & Sons. They are both uniform in binding, and 
beautifully engraved on highly calendared paper; and 
they make admirable readers for the Isaac Pitman 
writer. 


Julia Ellen Rogers. Guide 


AMONG GREEN TREES. By 
to Pleasant and Profitable Acquaintance with Famil- 
iar Trees. Beautifully illustrated. Chicago: A. W. 
Mumford. Cloth, (8x11 inches). Price, $3.00. 

This is by far the best book on trees for the school 
that has appeared. Unfortun itely the price prevents its 
extensive use for class work, except in those schools 
that insist upon having the best regardless of cost. 
There are twenty-five full-page pictures (6x8 inches), al- 
ways from photographs. There are in all 175 illustra- 
tions that really illuminate the subjects, 


Beautiful as is the book, its value is not chiefly in its 
illustrations, but rather in the arrangement and classi- 
fication of the material. There are nearly fifty chap- 
ters, of which no adequate idea can possibly be given, 
but may be hinted at by giving some of the captions of 
the chapters, such as:— 

How to tell the age of a tree. 

The battle among the twigs. 

Knots and knotholes. 

A pine shaving and an oak splinter. 

Thorns and prickles. 

An interesting tree immigrant. 

Apples on willow trees. 

Pine cones on willow trees. 

The witch of the woods. 

The sleep of the trees. 

How trees breathe. 

The right and the wrong way to cut off a limb. 

The spirit of forestry. 

The farmer’s wood lot. 

The making of nursery trees. 

The renovating of old orchards, and thirty-five other 
equally interesting chapters. 


WILD BIRDS IN CITY PARKS. Hints on Identifying 
100 Birds. By Herbert Eugene Walter and Alice Hall 
Walter. Chicago: A. W. Mumford. Paper, (4x6 
inches). Price, 25 cents. 

The book is what the title indicates, an inexpensive 
handbook for the identification of 100 common birds. 
Most people are content to know in all a half-dozen 
birds by sight. I have known two teachers on the same 
day to walk through a park within an hour of each 
other and each for the express purpose of seeing birds, 
and one saw a robin, a blue jay, a bluebird and a meadow 
lark and was ready to’ take oath that she saw every 
variety of bird there was there. The other saw eighteen 
birds. The first saw only the birds she knew. With 
this book in hand the first would soon learn to see the 
eighteen that the second student found. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 





“The King of the Golden River.” By John Ruskin. Chicavo: 


Rand, MecNallv & Co. 


w Esperanto. * Complete Text-Book. Compiled by J. C. O’Connor. 


Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. ie n % 
“ Wisdom and Willin Education.” By C. W.Super. Price, $1 25. 
Harrisburg: Ri L. Myers & Co. A 
“The P eople of the Whirlpool” Ry Author of “A Garden of a 


‘* Boys’ Self Governing Clubs.”’ 
” By C. A. Strong. 
$1.50. New York : 





Commutgr’s Wife.” Price, $1.5 
By Winifred Buck.——‘‘ Why the’ Mind hi as a Rody.’ 
——** Representative English Comedies.’ Price, 
The Macmillan Company. 
“A General History of Commerce. By 
*“* Wood Folk at Schoo!.”” By Wm. J. Long. Boston: 
“ Grimm’s Rest Stories for Third Reader Grade.” 
New York: University Publishing Co, 


Wm. C. Wehster.-— 
Ginn & Co 
Price, 20 cents, 
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The Best 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not rest and the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as- 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It 
is a nerve food and a tonic that 
nourishes and strengthens the 
entire system. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 








TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from school autbor- 
ities in every state 10 the Union. To be avaiilale, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


June 30, July 1-2: Pennsylvania State 
Edueational Association, Wilkesbarre. 
Superintendent Addison L. Jones, pres- 
ident. 

July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Cliff Haven, Lake Cham- 
plain. 

July 6-10: N. E. A., Boston. 

October 16-17: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord; G. H. 
Whitcher, president, Durham, N. H. 

Oetober 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 

October 22-23-24: Vermont State Teach- 
ers Association, St. Johnsbury. 

November 28-29: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. A conference of English 
instructors was held at Dartmouth May 
14-16. The morning and afternoon ses- 
sions were in Bartlett hall, the evening 
lectures in Wilder hall. The program 
was as follows:— 

Thursday, May 14—‘‘The Place of Gram- 
mar in the Secondary School,” F. C. Lew- 


is, instructor in pedagogy, Dartmouth 
College; discussion opened by H. E. 
Keyes, instructor in English, Dartmouth 


College, and W. B. Woodbury, Hanover 
high school; “The Use of the Model in 
English Composition, Miss Catherine A. 
Dole, Lebanon high school; discussion 
opened by Professor H. H. Horne of 
Dartmouth College; illustrated lecture on 
“The Lake Poets,” in Wilder hall, Pro- 
fessor A. J. George, Clark University and 
the Newton, Mass., high school. 

Friday, May 15—‘‘The Use and Abuse of 
Outside Reading,’ Miss Antoinette Bige- 
low, Springfield, Mass., high school; dis- 
cussion opened by Professor C. F. Rich- 
ardson, Dartmouth College; “A Typical 
Hour’s Recitation in Silas Marner,” A. M. 
Hitcheock, Hartford, Conn., high school; 
discussion opened by Professor F. P. 
Emery, Dartmouth College, informal 
discussion of classroom methods in teach- 
ing literature; “The College and the Sec- 
ondary School—College Requirements,” 
W. F. Gregory, Boston; discussion; 
“Theme Correction,’ K. Beal, Medford, 
Mass., high school; discussion opened by 
Professor C. Laycock, Dartmouth College; 
“Elocution in the Secondary School,” 
Miss A. A. Bertha Hardy, New Hamp- 
shire Conference seminary, Tilton; dis- 
cussion opened by R. L. Scales, instructor 
in English, Dartmouth College; lecture in 
Wilder hall, “Is English Untaught and 
Unteachable?” Professor C. F. Richard- 
son, Dartmouth College. 


KEENE. An institute was’ held at 
Keene on May 18 with the following 
speakers: Superintendent H. B. Stearns 


of Marlborough, Miss Laura J. Mitchell of 
Fitzwilliam, Principal W. E. Riley of 
North Walpole, Superintendent B. C. 
Gregory of Chelsea, Mass., Principal C. A. 


Brodeur of Westfield, Mass., Mrs. Juliette 
Rhodes of Keene, L. J. O'Leary of Law- 
rence, Mass., and Principal Marcus White 
of New Britain, Ct. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The New England Normal 
Council on May 15 held its 1903 meeting 
at the Boston Normal school. It was the 
twenty-eighth yearly gathering. 

At 9.45 A. M. there was a business meet- 
ing, followed by two addresses: ‘The 
Cultural Value of Normal School Life,” 
by Principal Frank F. Murdock of North 
Adams, and “The Imadequacy of Our 
Tests of Ability to Teach,” by Principal 
E. H. Russell of Worcester. The _ re- 
mainder of the morning was given up to 
discussion. 

At two o'clock, the “Round Table” con- 
ferences began. Horace G. Brown of 
Worcester opened the history and geog- 
raphy talk; Charles P. Sinnott of Bridge- 
water presided. The conference on lan- 
guage and art was opened by Miss Amy 
Whittier of Lowell; Hugh J. Molloy of 
Lowell presided. In Assembly hall, Miss 
Mary A. Emerson of Bridgewater began 
the discussion of English; Principal Al- 
bert G. Boyden of Bridgewater was chair- 
man. “Drawing: Blackboard Illustra- 
tion,” was treated in opening by William 
H. Varnum of the Normal Art school; 
2rincipal George H. Bartlett of the Art 
school presided. The discussion on 
“School Gardens” was opened by Miss 
Bertha M. Brown of Hyannis; Principal 
William A. Baidwin of Hyannis was 
chairman. “Correlation of the Work of 
Physical Training with Instruction in Hy- 
giene”’ was treated specially by Professor 
Theodore Hough of the Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

About 200 principals of normal schools 
and teachers in New England met in the 
Boston Normal school May 15 and dis- 
cussed topics of interest in their work. 
It was the meeting of the New England 
Normal Council, and Henry Whittemore, 
principal of the Normal school in Fra- 
mingham, presided. 

The first morning topic, “The Cultured 
Value of Normal School Life,” was pre- 
sented by Principal Frank F. Murdock of 
North Adams. 

The second speaker was Principal E. 
H. Russell of Worcester, whose topic was 
“The Inadequacy of Our Tests of Ability 
to Teach.” 

The nominating 
sented the following, 
the various offices: — 

President, Principal George C. Purring- 
ton, Farmington (Me.) Normal school; 
vice-president, Principal William Bald- 
win, Hyannis; secretary and treasurer, 
Wallace C. Boyden, Boston; executive 
committee, Mabel Hill, Lowell; Sarah T. 
Palmer, Johnson, Vt. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
Round Table conferences. There were 
seven meetings that began at 2 o'clock, 
but the interest centred in the one in the 
Assembly hall, where English was under 
discussion. Principal Albert G.: Boyden 
of the Bridgewater Normal school pre- 
sided, and the topic presented was: 
“What Can be Done to Improve the 
Spoken English or Oral Expressions of 
Students?” Miss Mary A. Emersoh of 
Bridgewater read an exhaustive paper on 
the question. 

In room 17 Charles P. Sinnott of Bridge- 
water presided, and the subject under 
history and geography was: ‘‘Is There 
Any Connection Available for Pedagogic 
Practice Between History and Geog- 
raphy?” The discussion was opened by 
Horace G. Brown of Worcester. 

Language and art was presented in 
room 14, where Hugh J. Malloy of Lowell 
was in charge, and Miss Amy Whittier of 
Lowell read a paper on “The Human Side 
of Picture Study.” 

Principal George H. Bartlett of the Bos- 


committee then pre- 
who were elected to 


ton Normal art school presided at the 
drawing conference in room 11, and 
blackboard illustrations were given by 


William H. 
school. 

In room 12 those interested in music 
gathered, and Fred W. Archibald, teacher 
of music in the normal! school at Framing- 
ham, presided. 

School gardens were considered in room 
5, and Principal William A. Baldwin of 
Hyannis presided. ‘ihe discussion was 
opened by Miss Bertha M. Brown of Hy- 
annis. 

Under physical 
“Correlation of 
Training with 
was discussed by Professor Theodore 
Hough of the Institute of Technology. 
Principal C. A. Brodeur of Westfield pre- 
sided. 

New England school superintendents to 
the number of nearly two hundred gath- 
ered in the Boston Latin school hall May 
15 for the seventy-second meeting of 
their New England Association. Devo- 


Varnum of the Normal Art 


straining and 
the Work of 
Instruction in 


hygiene 
Physical 
Hygiene” 


tional exercises were led by Rev. A. H. 
Plumb, D. D., and then a half-hour or 


more was given to consideration of the ° 


coming National Educational Association 
convention. The principal speaker was 
President Eliot, who came in: from Cam- 
bridge to say a work in regard to the 
great meeting of teachers. 

Charles H. Keyes of Hartford, chair- 
man of the advance membership commit- 
tee of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, followed him. He said that an ad- 
vance membership of two thousand is re- 
quired, but that five thousand are 
desired. He called attention to the fact 
that the convention is not a Boston nor 
a Massachusetts affair, but a New Eng- 
land affair, and called upon all superin- 
tendents to help in gaining members. 

The more immediate program was 
then taken up, Joseph Lee being the first 
speaker, on “Moral Training Through 
Trade Education.” 

Mr. Lee was followed by Miss Emilie 
Poulsson, editor of the Kindergarten Re- 
view, who spoke on “The Place and 
Function of the Kindergarten in a Pub- 
lic School System.” 


HAVERHILL. The schoo! board held 
a special meeting May 6 and elected 
Stanley H. Holmes of Westfield superin- 
tendent of schools to succeed Superinten- 
dent McKeen, who resigned last February. 
The salary was placed at $2,300, an in- 
crease of $50 over the salary paid ex-Su- 
perinitendent McKeen. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The fifth annual outing of the teachers 
of Hudson county will take place Satur- 
day, June 6. The steamer Cygnus will leave 
Fifteenth-street dock, Hoboken, at 9 30 A.M., 
for a three hours’ sail around Staten 
Island via the Narrows to Boynton Beach. 
Musie by Professor Hough’s full or- 
chestra. 


WEEHAWKEN. The board of educa- 
tion of Weehawken is following the good 
example of other New ‘Jersey towns in 
raising teachers’ salaries. At a recent 
meeting of the board nine of the teachers 
received an increase. The largest in- 
crease, $200, was given Miss Fiske, prin- 
cipal of No. 3 school. 

BAYONNE. The eighth monthly meet- 
ing of the Bayonne Teachers’ Association 
and the last of the season, was held May 
13. This meeting was in the form of a 
fine musical and literary entertainment. 
The teachers have shown their apprecia- 
tion of the valuable service rendered by 
the outgoing officers in re-electing them 
for another year. Great interest has been 
shown by the entire membership of the 
association in the lectures and entertain- 
ments which the committee have fur- 
nished in the most attractive way, and it 
is expected that even better things are in 
store for next year. 

The officers and committees are: S. O. 
Robertson, president; P. H. Smith, vice- 
president; Miss M. W. Earl, treasurer; 
Miss M. E. Bodine, secretary. 

Board of directors for 1903:— 

Miss E. Smart, School No. 1; 
Smail, School No. 3; Miss E. Allan, 
School No. 5; Miss T. G. Barrett, School 
No. 7; Miss H. E. Wilson, Scuooi No. 2; 
Miss B. Vroom, School No. 4; Miss J. 
Wheeler, School No. 6; Miss M. Mitchell, 
high school. 

Music Committee: 
School No. 1; 
No. 3; Miss C. 


Mrs. §S. 


Miss E. B. Alpers, 
Miss M. S. Sloan, School 
M. Coddington, School No. 
5; Miss E. C. Duffy, School No. 6; Miss F. 
I. Moore, School No. 2; Miss M. Donnelly, 
School No. 4; Miss H. Ramsay, School 6; 
Miss L. Clemens, high school. 


Atlanta University, 
will hold its 


Atlanta, 
thirty-fourth annual 
mencement exercises during the week, 
beginning May 24. The baccalaureate 
sermon will be preached May 24, by the 
tev. Dr. Washington Gladden of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, president of the American 
Missionary Association. 

The orator on commencement day will 
be the Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, pastor of 
the First Parish church of Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The eighth Atlanta conference will as- 
semble May 26, the subject under con- 
sideration being, “The Negro Church.” 


Georgia, 


com- 


TEACHERS 


Who with to procure sets of the New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia for their own use at small 
expense will find it to the'r advantage 


at once to 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
120 Boylston St., Boston. 


to write 


my2) 2t 


-ll rooms and 2 


SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRANDS 
FOK NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Samples and Prices to Schools'at Special Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








VACATION PLACES WHERE HEALT!/ 
AND QUIET, SPORT AND ENJO |} 
MENT CAN BE FOUND.* 


The warm weather is fast approachin: 
upon us, and this is the time for the in 
tended vacationist to think about his o; 
her place of recreation and enjoyment fo; 
the coming season. 

New England first of all appeals to thx 
tourist, and when it strikes him, it gen 
erally strikes him rather forcibly, fo 
among the numerous resorts of Maine. 
New Hampshire, Vermont and Massachu 
setts, the summer tourist will find every- 
thing to suit his or her want and comfort 
The hotels are modern, and.at the princi- 
pal summer resorts they have becom: 
luxurious palaces. The wealthy visitor, 
who desires to stop at one of these mag 
nificent palaces with a first-class stable 
of fast horses attached, has but to journey 
to the White Mountains, to Rockland or to 
Poland Spring, Maine, or to the celebrated 
Bar Harbor. 

The youth who wishes to put in th 
summer at the favorite game of golf 
should visit the mountains and his wish 


will be consummated; the baseball en 
thusiast, who desires to while away hi 
time at the favorite pastime, basebal! 


can find his enjoyment at these self-san, 
resorts; the fisherman, who prefers th: 
beautiful expanse of a glassy New Eng 
land Jake, can find his rendezvous in Win 
nepesaukee or Sunapee in New Ham) 
shire and Moosehead or the Rangeleys in 
Maine; the hardy mountain climber, wh. 
wishes to test his skill and endurance i: 
a tramp will find the lofty summit of M! 
Washington waiting for him, or the le 

fatiguing climbs to Mt. Monadnock or Mt 
Saddleback; the yachtsman, who finds hi 

joy in a stiff wind and a good boat, can 
battle with the snowy waves from Marb|: 

head to Bar Harbor; the canoeist can 
paddle his bark through the poetic water 
of the busy Merrimac or through the pine 
lined streams of Maine, chief of which ar 
the Penobscot and Kennebec; the man 
who likes life and sport at all times and 
who desires the free atmosphere of the 
country and all the health-giving accom 

paniments, but who desires a bit of city 
with him, should visit Saratoga. He can 
find life and amusement to suit the most 
fastidious taste; he can enjoy the excit' 

ment of the race track and the quiet ol 
the mountain valley. 

Choose your resort, there are hundred 
of places on the line of the Boston & 
Maine railroad. 

Send to the Boston & Maine railroad 
passenger department, Boston, for thei! 
1903 tour book. It contains eighty-for' 
pages of useful information, the hote! 
and their rates and accommodations, ani 
the round trip railroad rates from Boston 
Worcester and Springfield. This boo! 
will be mailed free to any address upon 
ated of address. 


Furnished House, Beacon Hill, 


TO LET FOR THE SUMMER, 


to a small, carefal family of adults, for $100 a mont! 


baths. 
GEO, B. ELLIOT, 
ere £09 Washington St., Bostor 


DIRIGO ISLAND, Penobscot Bay, Maine. 


Av Ideal Summer Outing Club for Members 
and their Families, situated in the very centre 0! 
ttis American Bay of Naples, with a comp! 
panoramic view of more than ‘40 Islands 
Mainland Points, fromthe Camden Hills to M: 
Derert. The Club Owns Eight Beautiful Island 
with an area equal to the C ity? Proper of Boston, 
and is owned and controlled exclusively for ‘!' 
Club members, whose membership fee include 
ownership of a lot of land and privileges of Clu) 
House, Boats, Tennis, Golf and Appurtenance> 
de signe d especially for Families, who come | 
the New Engiand coast for the summer. who w® 
either furnished rooms or furnished cottage « 
plete, without the troubles and cares of prepara! 
and ms alntenance. For terms of membership ®! 
D)-view pamphlet, deaicribing DIRIGO, send ti 
HARRIMAN BROS., 4 Post Office Sq., Bosto": 


HEN corres cotiag with our advetiser® 
please mentlo on Journal of Educatrion. 
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A 


DICTIONARY 


Of the French and English Languages 


Based upon the Standard Work of JAMES and MOLE 


REWRITTEN AND ENLARGED 
By LOUIS TOLHAUSEN AND 


Former Consul General of France, Officier de la Légion d’ Honneur 


GEORGE PAYN 


Assisted by FE. Heymann, Officier d’ Académie 
Price, $1.50 


HIS is a new edition of the standard James and Molé French and English Dictionary, rewritten and enlarged by Louis Tolhausen 

and George Payn. The former edition, consisting of French-English and English-French sections, has been greatly modified and 
i; now in entire accord with more recent developments of the languages themselves, and thoroughly adapted to the requirements of 
modern conditions. 

A careful selection has been made of a large number of new words which have come into the literary and scientific usage of 
the modern languages. Idiomatic phrases common to both French and English have been inserted. These changes have necessitated 
the addition of three hundred pages. 

Not only have the editors aimed to produce an accurate, authoritative, and complete work of refereace, but they have kept con- 
stantly in mind the necessity of so systematizing the mass of information at their disposal as to render it easily available. 

Tables of pronunciation, keywords at the foot of the pages, careful consideration of accent, and the designation of obsolescent 
words, render the dictionary one of the most complete of its kind. 
the greatest care has been taken. 


ELEMENTS. OF PHYSICS 


By ERNEST J. ANDREWS, Instructor in Science in the Robert 
A. Waller High School, Chicago ; and 


H. N. HOWLAND, Instructor in Physics in the South Division 
High School, Chicago. j 
Price, $1.10 

A book which will appeal toa large number of high schools in 
this country for the reason that it contains a smaller amount of higher 
mathematics than has been customary in Physics texts, issued within 
the past few years.. The authors have attempted to grade their book 
to the capacity of the average high school, while presenting the sub- 
ject in a thoroughly modern and scholarly way. The book will be 
particularly desirable for those schools where Physics is taken up 
before the student’s mathematical training is practically completed. 


In its typographical features and mechanicil construction generally 





ARITHMETIC 


For High Schools, Academies, and Normal Schools. 


By OSCAR LYNN KELSO, M.A., Professor of Mathematics, 
Indiana State Normal School. 


Price, 90 cents 


In this book it is assumed that the student has gained facility in 
performing the four fundamental operations of Arithmetic—Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division The subjects included in 
this volume are those which have usually found place in the leading 
schools, and-yet there is.more offered. than can be completed in an 
average term. The teacher is expected to use his judgment in regard 
to omissions 

Throtghout the work are scattered historical facts which should 
prove of interest to intelligent students, and attention is called to, 
other noteworthy features, such as the treatment of Ratio, and of the 
Applications of Percentage, especially that of Stocks and Bonds. 





Nearly Ready 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE 


By Dr. SPENCER TROTTER, 
Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania. 





REAL THINGS FROM NATURE 


This, the first volume of MAcmILLAN'’s COMMERCIAL SERIES, pre- A Reading Book of Science for American Boys and Girls 


sents the essential features of industry and trade, as conditioned by 
different geographical environments. The great contrasts between 
different regions as regards their physical features, (climate, soil, pro- 
ductions, ete ), and the needs of a people of one country for the pro- 


By EDWARD S. HOLDEN, M.A., Sc.D., LL. D., Librarian of the 
U. S. Military Academy, West Point. 


Price, 65 cents 


ductions of another, are made the fundamental principle of commercial 
intercourse, 

The present book conforms to sound educational principles ; it 
turnishes just enough commercial data to make clear the meaning of 
commerce from the view-point of the physical conditions that are 
its basis. 


This volume is intended to give to young children a view of the 
world which shall be, in its degree, complete, interesting, and useful. 
It treats, in a brief and clear way, of Physics, Chemistry, Meteorology, 
Zodlogy, Botany, Physiology, The Races of Mankind, etc., — matters 
that form a part of a child's daily life. The illustrations have been 
carefully selected, and each one is accompanied by a very full title. 











NWO T FE 
HE MACMILLAN COMPANY announces the publication of a new PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
by Professor R.S. Tarr, of Cornell University. The book will be published in June. The author 
has taken into account all the recent changes that have been made in the curriculum and in the methods 
of teaching, with special attention to the recent growth of laboratory work. The book will emphasize all 
the recent pedagogical conclusions with reference to Physical Geography, and, like his other text-books, 
will keep prominently before the pupil’s mind man’s relations to the world in which he lives. 
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nation. “But,” quoth he, “who shall give 
the degree? There the shoe pinches.” 
President Chase of Bates College ade- 
quately summarized the offices of the col- 
lege when, in part, he said:— 

“The democratic spirit in the constitu- 
tion, hardly less definite in the schools, 
gradually is informing a system designed 
to meet the many-sided well-being of our 
people. The preparatory school aims at 
moral education, the college at social and 
public welfare. The college trains men to 
observe, compare, generalize, think 
worthily and act promptly, -men by in- 
stinct and habit pure, earnest, humane 
and just; men that exalt the home, and 
administer sound maxims in finance and 
business. The aim of the college is to 
teach men to live; the aim of the profes- 
sional school to teach men how to get a 
living. Some one should know the rela- 
tion of the parts of our.social organism 
and the meaning of the whole. This the 
college man and woman, with ever multi- 
plying points of social contact, is taught 
to know. In an age of extreme specializa- 
tion we look to guides who will lead to 
thoughts of others. While the technical 
school makes engineers it is not its func- 
tion to make men. In the college, holding 
living relations with all other schools, 
the man is made.” . 

President King of Cornell College, Lowa, 
stood for the small college that is the 
hope of the rural districts. President 
Merrifield of the University of North Da- 
kota, explained how a three-year system 
for a degree is now, in the first term of 
its trial, operating to the advantage of the 
the more capable students of the self- 
supporting country constituencies of his 
pioneer state. The degree is earned when 
a student has passed all required subjects 
and completed forty-eight units of work, 
a unit being one term’s work in one sub- 
ject. These forty-eight units are the 
equivalent of four courses for three terms 
during four years. 

President Merrifield’s (U. of N. D.) 
credit scheme for a three-years’ degree: — 


a 1 . 
* ° ° 2 , L 
Sh £5 8: E. & = 
es 8 £ ss ss 5& > 
Se Os 8°? of - 
a  . e 3 
S63 58 £6 6s ° = 
65 £6 €5 £5 «& & 
Breer? 1 4 3 12 48 36 
a 11 44 33 13. 652.8 39.6 
we ae 1.2 48 3.6 13.2 57.6 43.2 
Excellent .. 13 5.2 3.9 144 62.4 4638 
Honor ..... SB zB oo £4: 2 Se 
Excellent 6 
with honor .1.5 5.4 4.5 16.2 64.2 48 
Characteristics: Quality as well as 


quantity. Recognition of differences in 
human capabilities. Fewer subjects, but 
greater credits. Not more than four 
studies by candidates for honors. With 
two honors in two subjects graduates in 
three years. Average of three years’ man 
must be “excellent” in honor studies and 
“good” in  all—average, “excellent.” 
Work, sixteen hours a week. 

In consideration by President Merrill 
of Colgate University, of the question 
whether a shortened course shall be one 
compressed in three years, or a new 
course, the probiem received judicious 
treatment. He declared himself opposed 
to a shortening of the four years’ course, 
and that the college defeats its own pur- 
pose if it gives part of its course to tech- 
nical studies, or cuts off its own time for 
the sake of technical studies which are to 
follow. Said he: “The college must 
have the large, unhurried opportunity or 
it very largely ceases to be a college. It 
is the American vice to reduce life to 
activities. It is the part of the college to 
foster thought. True college method de- 
mands much time. Buc if you are to 
employ university methods in college in- 
struction perhaps some of the time would 
better be cut off. If, however, you are 
going to complete for the student the solid 
foundation of knowledge before you give 
him over to special and intense applica- 
tion to one subject; if you wish to make 
him a citizen of all ages and countries in 
his sympathies; and if you are to human- 
ize him by personally conducting him in 


contact with your own mind and soul 
through all the human interests repre- 
sented in the college—then you need at 


least, our present 
College method must 


allotment of time. 
have generous op- 


portunity. But if the course must be 
shortened make a course that will be 
adapted fo the time. Offer fewer sub- 


jects; diminish the freedom of election: 
discourage all premature approaches to 
specializing; but with the two ideas of 
breadth and correlation arrange a quan- 
tity which shall require diligence, but re- 
lieve the student of any oppressive haste, 
and of the necessity of ceaseless toil. So 
far as a shorter course is demanded by 
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professional interests it is quite possible 
to eliminate at least a year from the 
combined periods of college and profes- 
sional school without seriously aftecting 
the nature or the time of the college 
course.” 

Dr. Tyler’s elaborate analysis of the 
relation of general education to the school 
of technology cannot well be summarized 
here. His valuable paper, together with 
all others, will probably be published by 
Northwestern University, and become 
available to all concerned. In passing, 
may be noted his observation that a col- 
lege graduate may expect to make the 
third year of the engineering course, in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, if he has included in his college 
course general chemistry, general physics, 
French and German, a moderate amount 
of literature, history and economics, 
mathematics through calculus, mechani- 
eal drawing and descriptive geometry. 
The present year eighty-eight graduates 
of forty-eight colleges and universities 
have entered the Institute in this manner. 

Professor Monroe Smith of Columbia 
critically discussed the policy and prac- 
tice of correlation as exhibited in the 
combined courses offered by that univer- 
sity the past thirteen years. He believed 
that the independent college can teach 
some of the semi-professional subjects as 
well as they are taught anywhere; but 
that to make the combined course effect- 
ive as between the independent colleges 
and professional schools, students must 
migrate from the colleges at the end of 
junior or sophomore year. But which of 
these two classes of institutions shall 
give the degrees? As between the univer- 
sity professional school and the indepen- 
dent college the degree should come from 
the latter lest the university should rob 
the college of its alumni. The plan by 
which the student would be certined back 
to the college is impossible without the 
co-operation of independent colleges. Mr. 
Smith foresees either co-ordination or 
subordination, affiliation or trust control. 
He prefers affiliation. Professor Smith 
would not shorten the college course un- 
less the results of four years can be sub- 
stantially obtained in tnree. 

In an impassioned appeal for resistance 
to the wave of commercialism that would 
swallow up our youth, Rev. Dr. Gunsau- 
lus deprecated strenuosity in education, 
the while paying the tribute, for the late 
Philip Armour, master of pork, beef and 
wheat, to Dr. Tyler and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in that they 
determined the late pu..anthropist and 
founder of Armour Institute in his deci- 


sion that the school of his founding 
should not alone fit for industry, but 
manhood. 


The presiding officers of the conference 
were: Professor Robertson of the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary; Pres- 
ident Dowling of Creighton University, 
and President Eaton of Beloit. President 
James of Northwestern University took 
no part in the conference, savé in a few 
introductory words to suggest that the 
growth of the United States has ordained 
that no longer a few great institutions, 
or any one section, can define an educa- 
tional policy for the whole country. 

William Hudson Harper. 


The Michigan Central has in press a 
quaint souvenir of the Boston N. EB. A. 
Convention, containing interesting ac- 
counts of Boston from Morary’s Diction- 
ary, 1694; Morse’s Gazetteer, etc., and il- 
lustrated with fac-simile cuts from the 
New England Primer, Goodrich’s History 
of the United States, Snow’s Boston, ete, 
They send it for a red stamp, 





View trom Piazza of the Wesley 


Fine Ocean View from the Piazzas. 

The House faces Lake Anthony—the only 
harbor for small craft in Cottage City 

All boats moor in front of Hotel 

Sun Parlor with polished floor for Concerts 
and Dancing. 

Cool Dining Room overlooking the water. 

Pure Spring Water from Beach Grove. 
Mineral Springs. 


House, Cottage City, Marthas Vineyard. 


Best Bathing in New England — 72° F. 

Four Band Concerts daily. 

Golf — Tennis — Roque. 

Excellent Accommodations for Fishing 
and Sailing. 

Rates, $2 00— $3.50 per day. Cheaper by 
week or season. 

For information and booklet write 


HERBERT M. CHASE, Mgr., 77 Summer St., Boston. 








MEMORIAL TO DR. EDWARD R. SHAW. 


On Saturday, April 25, the assembly 
room of the Law school, New York Uni- 
versity, was crowded with students and 
past graduates of the School of Pedagogy, 
and many others who had been invited to 
attend exercises in honor of the memory 
of Dr. Edward R. Shaw, who was for 
some years dean of the School of Peda- 
gogy. Many prominent educators were 








present, some coming long distances for 
the occasion. 

Chancellor McCracken presided. Dr. 
William T. Harris, United States commis- 
sioner of education, delivered the princi- 
pal address; subject: “A Survey of the 
Educational System in the United States.”’ 
He reviewed the progress of the race from 
its instating of savagery into industrial 
life to the present,—especially empha- 
sizing the effect of the tremendous strides 
which the active industrial life has made 
in capitalizing production and transporta- 
tion during the past decade and a half. 
He reviewed the educational field during 
the same period of time and showed that 
the complexity of life, which this rapid 
growth and activity produces demands 
more knowledge and a larger and more 
varied experience on the part of individ- 
uals. To meet these demands many 
changes were necessary in elementary, 
secondary, normal, college and university 
schools. The university schools of peda- 
gogy, inone of which .Dr. Shaw was so vi- 
tally interested, were established because 
of the demand for that higher education 
and training for teachers, which the com- 
plex conditions of life in the present age 
make necessary. Dr. Harris closed with 
a fitting tribute to Dr. Shaw in his life 
and work as an educator, 

Dr, Isabel Camp of the New York Nor- 


mal College read the embossed resolu- 
tions, which were accepted and are to be 
presented to Dr. Shaw’s widow. 

Dr. Frederic Monteser, a fcrmer student 
of Dr. Shaw’s, now professor of sociology 
in the school of pedagogy, spoke briefly 
of Dr. Shaw’s early work in the school 
and his influence upon the lives and work 
of his pupils. He emphasized the fact 
that though dead Dr. Shaw still lives in 
the minds, the hearts and the work of 
those who were privileged to learn of 
him. ; 

Dr. George Alexander, a member of the 
University council, spoke in glowing 
terms of Dr. Shaw’s trained ability, tire- 
less energy, and great enthusiasm in edu- 
cational work, taking for his text: “He 
Taught Me.” 

David B. Corson, chairman of the gen- 
eral memorial committee of students and 
doctors of pedagogy, read letters from 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Superintendent 
Maxwell, Dr. Earl Barnes and Dr. C. B. 
Gilbert. These men spoke especially of 
Dr. Shaw’s influence as a teacher, of his 
earnestness, progressiveness and saneness 
along all educational lines, which marked 
him as a leader. They also paid tribute 
to him as a generous, kind-hearted friend 
and as a noble, high-principled man. 

Mr. Corson followed the reading of 
these letters in a short eloquent address 
and closed by presenting Dr. Shaw’s por- 
trait to the School of Pedagogy. The 
portrait was fittingly accepted by the 
chancellor and then Mr. Corson an- 
nounced that the students, doctors and 
friends of Dr. Shaw proposed to erect a 
permanent memorial by raising a scholar- 
ship for the School of Pedagogy, to be 
known as the Edward R. Shaw scholar- 


ship. A part of the amount desired has 
already been subscribed. The exercises 


closed with the benediction by Dr. Alex 
ander. 

Surely, the man whose memory we 
honor was a great teacher and the world 
is better for his having lived. It is just 
and right that we should mourn when 
such a man dies. 

(Mrs.) Mary R. Davis, 
member student committee, School of 
Pedagogy, New York University. 

Training school, Bridgeport, Conn. 





The summer quarter of the University 
of Chicago, in session from June 17 to 
September 3, offers unrivaled opportun! 
ties to teachers for review and special 
study. The terms are so arranged as not 
to interfere with the ordinary work of the 
teacher. A special circular will be sent 
on application “to the University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois, 
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Some New Books. 





— 





Title. 
A Gencral History of Commerce. ......--++++++..+.4. 
Wood Folk at School BION Tt rr Be ovcmse tans 
The People of the Whiripool............ Sas cbs BYosces 
Boys’ Self-Governing CIUDB..........--++weescecseves 
Why the Mind has & 
Letters of a Diplomat’s 
The Better SOrb.....-.ssseeeeere 
The Principles of Money. 
Trees, Shrubs and Vines.......... 2 Wises te 
The Law of LIRGOOIM 2 Son Se oe he ccevessccc acces ey 
People You K pW cda.n p42 cls obs whee ess co dtnsa bebe cde 
Engii: }) VOQTRO. ceccee rece sete eens newer rete aesaeesesennns 
Beginving GFMAD,..c..eeerseeeeeereeeseseceneeceaees 
Organic Chemistry... ssG. ees voce cece sere ceessece cece 
phillips Brooks as his Friends Knew Him........... 
Thoughts from Emerson.......-..++++++- oor seccveeves 
Civil War Stories. + sss ccc sees cece cree cetereen ces 
The Certainty of a Future Life in Mars.............. 
Sacrilege Farm,.....+++++ee-- AERA yan 666045 vy eke oh 
Trust FIMANGCE... 2. cove Oe cesene rece seserecseeesscescees 
How to Keep Household Accounts,.................. 
How to study LAt@rOtUis wo cab oebec dss cocnnece 
True Bird StOvdeB. ..+++ ++ -+ee+ cece ceeesecseseee 
The Gates of Silence with Interludes of Song........ 
The Reflections. of a Lonely Man........... op ea 





Author. Publisher. Price. 
Webster Ginn & Company, Boston. —— 
Long “ “ — 
—_— The Macmillan Co.,N. Y. $1.50 
Buck “ o “ “ — ss 
Strong “ “ o “ —— 
Waddington Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 2.50 
James “ o “ oe 1.50 
Laughlin se es bd “« 3.00 
Parkhurst ae bas “ *. 150 
Bates Longmans, Green & Co., ‘' 3.50 
Ade R. H. Ruseell, N. Y. —_— 
Alden Henry Holt & Co.,N. Y. 1,25 
Bierwirth “ $a a 80 
Noyes “ “ “ “ 1,50 
—_— The Fists Press, Boston. 75 
Bachelor James H. Earle & Co., Boston. .75 
Bell Whitaker, Ray Co., San Fran. 1.00 
Gratacap Brentanos, N. Y. — 
Hart D. Appleton & Cv., N. Y. 1.00 
Meade “oe “ “ “ cates 
Haskins Harper & Brothers, * oa 
Hendrick Hinds & Noble, * ae 
Miller Houghion, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1 00 
Loveman G, P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y, 1.00 
— A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1.00 
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LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


mre AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
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send for Reference Book. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY Gottirncs ons 


Secured positions fortwo and one-half times as mary teachers in 19)2 as in any previous year! 
_70 per cent. of these by direct recommendation. Enroll now for 1903. 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers. 











t’ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE :o' 20s. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 








The James F’.. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 
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Teachers Wanted. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GRACE I. GAY, M’a’R. 








SHERIDAN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


GREENWOOD, S. C. 


Offers the best Agency service to be had in the South. 





Tenth Year Reasonable Terms. Businesslike Methods. Write us. my21-2t 
TSACHGRS WANTSD. 
\ E need at once a few more teachers, both experienced and inexperienced. We have more calls this 
year than ever before. Schools and colleges supplied with competent teachers free of cost. Address, 


With stamp, 


American Teachers’ Association, % ™ GRAMANS hw 








NOTABLE RECITAL. 





Nixon Waterman, author of “In Merry 
‘Mood,’ and Holman Day, author of ‘‘Pine- 
Tree Ballads,’ will give an Authors’ re- 
cital, in Chickering hall, Thursday even- 
ing, May 28, assisted by Miss Georgina C. 
Nelson, pianist. These are artists ‘pre- 
eminent, and their entertainment will be 
a rare treat. 





THE MENOMONIE PLANT. 








With the coming of Dr, L. D. Harvey 
to take charge of all the educational in- 
stitutions of Menomonie, Wisconsin, there 
will be added two interesting features. 
There are already there beside a complete 
city public school plant from the kinder- 
sarten through the high school, a first 
class manual training course for every 
year of the public school, a county normal 
school, a county agricultural training 
school and now there will be added a 


‘raining school for teachers of manual 
(raining and also a training school for 
teachers of domestic science, 

rhere is widespread interest throughout 
the state in this movement, for it. prom- 
ses to further develop the peculiarly in- 


teractine . " 
resting work for the rural schools of 
W iscon sin. 


VARIETIES. 





en What supports the sun in the heav- 
pt ked the country school teacher. 

are , Its beams, of course,” replied a 
dicen ey youngster.—Kansas City In- 
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Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
their oa over fifty years by mothers for 
fect children while teething, with per- 
soften. em It soothes the child, 
wind the gums, allays all pain, cures 
the ho, ©: Tesulates the bowels, and is 
arising ee edy for diarrhoea, whether 
han 3 Peni: teething or other causes, 
ce or sale by druggists in every part 
Wins} her. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
cents a AP thing Syrup. Twenty-five 
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THIRTEEN BEAUTIFUL DESCRIP- 
TIVE BOOKS FOR TWENT ¥- 
SIX CENTS. 


In the list of literature published by the 
Boston & Maine railroad passenger de- 
partment are thirteen books entitled: — 

“The Merrimack Valley,” “Among the 
Mountains,” “Lakes and Streams,” “Lake 
Sunapee,’ “Lake Memphremagog and 
About There,” “Southeast New Hamp- 
shire,” ' ‘Southwest New Hampshire,” 
“Hoosaec Country and Deerfield Valley,” 
“Valley of the Connecticut and Northern 
Vermont,” “All Along Shore,” “Central 
Massachusetts,” “The Monadnock Re- 
gion,” “Fishing and Hunting.” 

The books give a delightful description 
of the different resorts of New England, 
each book containing from thirty to sixty 
pages of interesting reading matter and 
beautiful illustrations. 

One of these books will be mailed upon 
receipt of two cents and the whole set 
will be mailed upon receipt of twenty-six 
cents in postage by the general passenger 
department, Boston & Maine railroad, 
Boston. 





LOW RATES WEST. 


Only $33.00, Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Ta- 
coma, Seattle, and many other 
Pacific Coast Points, every day un- 
til June 15, 1903. One-way, second- 
class, colonist rates via Chicago, Mil- 


waukee & St. Paul and Union Pacific 
line. To the Northwest via this 
route or via St. Paul. Folder on 
request. 
Ww. W. Hatt, 
N. E. Freight and Pass’r Agent, 
869 Washington St., Boston. 


Like the Breath of Morning is the 
fragrance of Dear Old Sozodont, It’s so 
sweet and cooling. The powder, too, is 
delicious, ar 





Teachers’ Agencies. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOFSIMENDS, 


West Virginia Conference Seminary. —'Miss Lowa Dorr will be chosen as our preceptress. I 
thank you for all your courtesies.—Principal John Wier, April 23, 1908f 

TI returned from Washington last Tuesday and found letters awaiting me from Dr. Wier telling of my 
appointment. I am very happy about it, and feel it truly a great honor. I heartily thank you for your ef- 
forts in my behalf, and fully appreciate the kindness and courtesy you have shown me. You may be sure 
‘that I shall do all in my power to justify what you have said, and prove myself worthy of the trust given 
me.—Lowa M, Dorr, New York, May 2. 

San Antonio Academy, Texas.—I have made Mr. Jones of Virginia an offer and I consider the en- 
gagement made.—Principal W, B. Seeley, April 26, 1903. 

TI have just accepted the position at San Antonio at $550 and home. I enclose check for commission. 
I wish also to thank you for your promptness. I find your method of dving business satisfactory in every 
way.—Virgil L. Jones, Front Royal, Va, May 8. ' 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ey, SUR. ] introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN : : > TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Senco tot Semtfie 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principais, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
tor every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call op or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


T’e Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7 new yor 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges. b 
schools, and families, Advises parents about schools. ws. oO. ‘phar, wim 














‘ . with good general education wanted for department work in High 
PECIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges i 
Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 
paying $60 to #70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 
drawing. For further information, address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.) HARRISBURG, PA. 
100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE viu'cit nce: Porta, me. 


Leaus in the percentage of Its candidates placed Vecause it etudies each candidate’s record, 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U., 8. 


Schermerhorn 3°. tam su, mY. | youn at ee 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU § coeDEst S28t oF ZHE HUDSON. 


seeking positions or promotion are wanted 
(H). Allentown, ‘Pa. 


immediately fur fall vacancies. Manual free. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES °° 
NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Lhird St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. SAN F RADCIBCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bid 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block. 


Los, ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES = x.:.‘etacesatiicr 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN: TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 

















in that field. For full information write to 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 











We want competent teachers. | 
We recommend no others. 


| Beton EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLp6e. Dxrs Mornss, Iowa. 








TA AAA AAA AAAAAAAAAMAADAAAAAAAAL 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Teacher s’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 25 ~~ WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
fweeres ccc Cc aaa aaaabaaaaaaaaaaaad 


Kellogg’s Bureau | Teachers Wanted cri'verrj"sr. Lov, mo. 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. ; 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanteu: 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
No. #1 EK, Oth St.. New York. 





Winship 











UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 

have their subscriptions advanced s1x 

MoNTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 

subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 











Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 1§ cts, 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn, 


Send to 
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Great American Educators. 


By A. E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 


Cloth. 250 pages. os ‘ : 


Price, 50 cents. 





A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 
THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK. 


My Drar Dr. WrnsuiP: Some days ago I received from the Werner School Book Company a copy of 
your new book, *‘ Great Amecsican Educators,” — chapters American ee ro pane 4 a eet 

| these essays of yours brought together in one volume, accompanl < 
oo teas knee un ban j ‘Phe book, lam sure, will do good in assisting the teacher to 
study the history of American education, You have seized the strate rical points felicitot sly. 
Very truly yours, 


own that have not been printed before. 


PRESIDENT JOHN L. BARROWS, D.D., LL.D., 
Oberlin College: : 
it will be an inspiration to every American 
teacher who reads it. 


Dr. D. J. WALLER, Jr., Principal Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa. : 

The History of Educatien is a formidable ele- 
ment to most young teachers. This book, while 
serving the cause of education, is also promoting 
patriotism by presenting information of great 
Americans not sufficiently known, and it is con- 
tributing to the building of gharacter by present- 
ing high ideals. 


J. W. STEARNS, Professor Pedagogy, University 
of Wisconsin: t 

It 18 gratifying to find such a volume as Win- 
ship’s*‘ Great American Educators” in your** Great 
Americans” series, indicative of the new spirit 
with reference to education; and thege briet 
sketches reveal to young readers out of what pri- 
vations, self-denial, and struggles came the men 
and women who shaped the institutions whose 
guidance they enjoy. 


Supt. D L. BARDWELL, Binghamton: f 
I wish to thank you for the pleasureand inspira- 
tion gained from its pages, and to congratulate 
ou on the high order of work you have done. 
May the day hasten when every teacher in our coun- 
try shall be familiar with the story you have told 
so simply and so effectively. 


JASON E. HAMMOND, State Supt. of Michigan: 
I like the book very much, especially since it 1s 
written in an attractive form for young teachers. 
it will afford me great pleasure to give it a word of 
commendation wherever I have an opportunity. 





. T, HARRIS, Commissioner, 


J. R. FLICKINGER, Principal Lock Haven (Wa.) 
Normal} Schoot: 3 

I read, the same evening I received it, the copy 

of the ‘Great American Educators,” and I was so 

well pleased with it that I felt like sitting down 

and writing a letter of congratulation to Dr. Win- 

ship for writing so a . When I come to 

lan for next year! hope to make it a required 
book in the course of professional reading. 


M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin: 

I have received the copy of Winship’s ‘“‘ Great 
American Educators’ which you were kind 
enough to send me for examination. I have had 
the pleasure of reading it, and I am glad to be able 
to say that I think it wasa happy idea to have this 
book prepared. I agree with you fully that the 
average teacher is not at all familiar with the 
lives of the great educators of our own country, 
who have done so much to determine our present 
educational policy; and no reading should be of 
greater interest or profit to a teacher than this. 


STATE SupT, MASON 8S. STONE. of Vermont: 

I have read with delight “*Great American 
Educators,” and, like everything Mr. Winship 
does, it 1s clear, bright, and entertaining. 


G.M. D. ECKELS, Principal Shippensbur (Pa.) 
Norma! School : 

‘‘Great American Educators” by Winship is a 
great book. It should be in every schoo) and 
teacher’s library in the country. The work is ex- 
tremely pete J from beginning to end, and 
will be read eagerly by all pupils in the public 
schools who are old enough to understand its con- 
tents. This book will assist greatly in giving to 
the youth that which is most important in his 
education, proper ideals of life. 





WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO. . 


. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 





Special Day Exercises. 


154 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


Complete School Exercises to Aid in Celebrating the following Days: 


PENMANSHIP DAY 
FLAG DAY (with Music and Complete Flag Drill) 
ARBOR DAY 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
THANKSGIVING 
DECORATION DAY 


FRANKLIN WHITTIER LINCOLN 
CHRISTMAS Address 
[m] H. R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. 


MOTHERS’ DAY (with Music) 


STATE DAY 





MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


— Oldest Summer School for 

















Courses 


Complete METHODS. 


ONE FARE from $3.00 ROUND TRIP 


Whole Country to 
N. E. A., Boston. 


containing full information. 


Teachers in the United States. 


Out in the Atlantic. 
Cool and Healthful, 


SUPERVISION, 


ACADEMICS, AND ORATORY. 


FROM BOSTON. 
Send for 64-page circular 


WILLIAM A, MOWRY, President, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


EXERCISES FOR 
Memorial Day 


By ELLA M. POWERS PRICE, 25 CENTS 


These exercises were written especially for the celebration of Decoration 
or Memorial Day by a practical teacher. They have been selected for their 
adaptability to the schoolroom, and are not too difficult for the compre. 
hension of the pupils, and are suited to any grade. 


THE BEST COLLECTION PUBLISHED 
FOR THIS PATRIOTIC DAY 


Sent on receipt of price. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


aner TOK 29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 








Adopted by the City of New York, 1902. 





A Capital Manual for Teachers.| Best Work Yet Written. 


‘* Nature Study by Months seems to| ‘/Having thoroughly acquainted my 
me to be a capital manual for teachers. | self with Mr. Boyden’s work, and 
Whatever Mr. Boyden does, he does | having examined the book carefully, 
thoroughly and well, and this little book | I can say most heartily that it is the 
is no exception.”—Hon. FRANK A. | best work that has yet been written.”— 
Hitt, Secretary Massachusetts State| Carotyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, 


Board of Education. | New Bedford, Mass. 





The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 





Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


CHICAGO: 
878 Wabash Ave 




















| G Any Information. 
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JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every feacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 


(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. Order of 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 


29 A Beacon St. 


43 East 19th St. 


378 Wabash Ave. 





Keport of Committee of Fifteen. 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. 


WITH DEBATE. 
Paper ; 148 pages. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


43 Fast 19th St., New Vork. 


DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


Price, 20 cents. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


29-A Baacon St. 
COLLEGES. 
(; OM P ANY a) v New York. v NORMAL SCHOOLS. ; 
aaa — 
fk es Vaiy: BOSTON, MASS. for theadvancement of art education, and trait- 
the school, Newbury, ome of Exeter St., Boston 


CUNIVERSIIY j Mite foratalogues, | ~— Fucational Institutions. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven — and Schools 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 
. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


BOSTON: 
SE NY AGATE OO 
27-29 West 23d St. Open to both sexes. Address Registrar. 
N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<— MASS- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe« 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 








H A 9 STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FramiIneHam, Mass. 
Y J READ PERSIMMONS: . For women only. Especial! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

Persimmons is a story for girls and boys, — address Haxny W SITFRMORS, det mia 
and men and women who have not forgotten GME NORMAL SCHUOL, BRipGewATER, Mass. 
their school days. For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
This charming school story by Prof. But-§ | P™™cipal, 
ler has been enjoyed by a large number of 
teachers, who have in turn read it to their 
pupils, and it has passed from house to house 
in thousands of school districts, furnishing gt 





A. G. Bovvogn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITS. 











ATE NORMAL SUHOOL, Frrousurc, Mass. 
For both sexes. For Catalogues address 
Joun G. Trowpaon. Princinal. 


wholesome amusement and entertainment, 
and at the same time inculcating lessons in 
thrift and perseverance, and making clear 


the truth, too often made obscure to the GQ0d LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
young, that merit wins in the long run, and + ig Te ee, — 
that character seeks its own level. ; 


29-A Beacon St., Boston. 
It is a story of thrilling interest from be- ————————— 
ginning to close, and of high moral tone 
without goody-goody prattle. WANTED for NEW ENGLAND STATES, a 
YOUNG MAN of good address, 
and possessed of energy, tact, and talent, 


to introduce School and College Text-Books. 
C. M. PARKER, Publisher, Address 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 





Price, paper cover, 25 cents; cloth bind- 
ing, 50 cents, postpaid. 


TAYLORVILLE, Ivu. 

















29-A Beacon St., Boston. 








MY WOODLAND INTIMATES 


2mo, illustrated, net $1.00, postage 8 cents. 


By EFFIE BIGNELL 


Author of “Mr. Chupes and 


Miss Jenny.” 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 





TWO CHARMING 
NATURE BOOKS FOR 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING. 


An untechnical story By MAUD GOING 
of the trees. 
Author of ‘With the Wild Flowers” and 


Field, Forest, and Wayside Flowers.” 
Small 12mo, illustrated, net $1.00, postage 10 cents. 


33-37 East 17th Street, NEW YORK 
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